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JULIAN OF NORWICH 


By 
ANNA MARIA REYNOLDS 


about the author of Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love, 

the anchoress Julian of Norwich; only a few stray refer- 
ences in contemporary documents remind us that she really was 
a person and not just a name. From wills we learn that she was 
a recluse at the Church of SS. Julian and Edward, Conisford, 
Norwich, from at least 1403 onwards, and that she was still 
living in 1416. The scribe of the oldest known manuscript of 
her writings refers to Julian as “a devout woman,” a description 
corroborated by Margery Kempe of Lynn, who went to consult 
Julian about her soul “because the anchoress was expert in such 
things and able to give good counsel.” 

Of her identity nothing is known: her very name could be 
an adopted one, taken from the church to which her cell was 
attached. Neither is there any clue as to whether she was or was 
not a nun before becoming a recluse, whether she was or was 
not already a recluse when she experienced her revelations, 
whether she was or was not a native of Norwich. The obscurity 
is complete. 

The anchoress herself gives the setting of the “Revelations of 
Divine Love” which form the subject of her book: 


Ve LITTLE is known, though much has been conjectured, 


These revelations were shewed to a simple unlearned creature 
living in this mortal flesh, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-three, on the thirteenth day of May. 
A when I was thirty years old and a half, God sent me a bodily 
sickness . . . 


After languishing three days and three nights Julian received 
the last sacraments; for two more days and nights she continued 
to grow weaker, until everybody around her, and herself too, 

t The critical edition for the Early English Text Society is now being prepared. 


The quotations in this article are taken from a partially modernised edition by 
Fr. James Walsh, S.J., to be published shortly by Burns and Oates. 
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believed her last moments had come. Then she was suddenly 
and completely cured. The figure of Christ on the cross upon 
which she had fixed her gaze, became alive before her eyes. 
Blood trickled down from under the crown of thorns “hot and 
fresh and right plenteously.” 

This was the first Revelation or “Shewing.” Fourteen others 
followed in succession, six of them concerned directly with 
Our Lord’s Passion, the remaining eight with other spiritual 
truths. All fifteen took place between about four o’clock in the 
morning and three in the afternoon of the same day. The six- 
teenth and last Shewing—the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity 
in the soul—was made on the night following. 

Julian has left to her “even-Christians” two separate accounts 
of these revelations, a short account! and a much fuller one. It 
is now generally supposed that the short account was the first to 
be written, probably soon after the Shewings were experienced. 
Julian, in the longer narrative, remarks that for fifteen years 
after and more she pondered and prayed over the Shewings 
and received new light on their significance. The longer account 
obviously incorporates these further reflections and illuminations, 
which generally develop at length points dealt with more 
concisely in the earlier version. Both versions are written 
in the first person and follow the chronological order of the 
Shewings. The tone of the narrative is conversational, and the 
treatment of subject informal: a record of personal experience 
rather than a schematised treatise. 

Towards the end of her book, Julian summarises both the 
content and the purpose of the Shewings made to her: 


It belongeth to us to have three knowings. The first is that we 
know our Lord God. The second is that we know ourselves— 
what we are by Him, in kind and in grace. The third is that we 
know meekly what we are with regard to our sin and our feebleness. 
And for these three was made all this Shewing, as I understand it. 


Julian is well aware that no genuine private revelation could add 
to the sum-total of revealed knowledge, the deposit of faith. 
She insists that she was shown nothing that does not belong to 
the faith of Holy Church. The content of her Revelations concerns 
the chief mysteries of faith: the Unity and Trinity of God, and 


* Cf. Sister Anna Maria Reynolds, C.P., A Shewing of God’s Love (Longmans 
19$8). 
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the Incarnation. What the mystics receive when it is given to 
them to see what no man can utter is a stronger personal grasp 
of these truths, an acuter awareness of God’s relationship with 
His creature, the reality of the Divine impact. They do indeed 
receive a new sight, but it is of the same truth which they already 
know by faith. Hence, when Julian sees the immensity of God 
and His spirituality—‘‘seeing God in a point” she calls it—what 
is brought home to her is the exquisite refinements of the Creator- 
creature relationship, the profundities implicit in that rather 
over-worked word “Providence.” And she succeeds in trans- 
mitting to her readers something of her own wonderful sense of 
security and rest in this all-wise and loving care: 


See, I am God. See, I am in all things. See, I do all things. See, I 
never lift my hands off my works, nor ever shall, without end. See, 
I lead all thing to the end that I ordain it to, from without-beginning, 
by the same might, wisdom and love that I made it with. How 
should anything be amiss? 


Julian’s sight of the Blessed Trinity might be termed the 
classical mystical experience beginning as it does with the 
imaginative vision of Christ’s suffering humanity, and culmina- 
ting in the penetrating grasp of the Godhead revealed in and 
through Christ. “For where Jesus appeareth, the Blessed Trinity 
is understood, as I see it.” The revelation is followed by the 
typical ecstatic reaction; but this is expressed so simply and 
engagingly that it almost escapes our notice. “In the same 
Shewing, suddenly the Trinity filled full my heart with the 
utmost joy (thus I understood it shall be in heaven without end 
unto all that come thither).” Here again, the Shewing confers 
a deeper awareness of the union between the sinful creature and 
the God who reveals Himself as “our everlasting lover, endless 
joy and bliss.” 

The Divine wisdom and truth were shewn to Julian as it were 
in reflex, in the soul of our Blessed Lady. The extent of Mary’s 
knowledge of God is the measure of her greatness who is “more 
in worthiness and in fullness of grace than all that God made... 
except the blessed manhood of Christ.” And her wisdom and 
truth consists in “this knowing of the greatness of her Maker, 
and the littleness of herself that is made.” For Julian, then, there 
is no distinction between the right knowing of God and the 
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knowledge of self. Wherever her Shewings begin, they always 
end by offering a new look at the ineffable union between the 
Godhead and every soul in grace. He is the Maker, the Lover, 
the Keeper: the Father, the Mother, the Husband even: “And 
in the knitting and the oneing He is our very true Spouse, and 
we His loved wife and His fair maiden. With which wife he 
was never displeased; for He saith: ‘I love thee, and thou lovest 
me, and our love shall never be parted in two.’ ” 

For Julian, all the divine attributes, all that is revealed of God, 
are aspects of His love. “Charity unmade is God”: this is the 
most important message both of the Shewings and of her 
comments on them. At the very beginning of her narrative she 
declares: 


Our soul is preciously loved by Him that is highest, in a way that 
passeth beyond the knowing of all creatures. That is to say, there 
is no creature made that can know how much and how sweetly 
and how tenderly our Maker loveth us. 


Julian is at a loss for words and images to convey the concrete 
reality and all-embracing nature of this love. It is courteous; 
it is homely; it comes down to our lowest needs; it enwraps 
and envelops us more closely than our very skin and flesh; it is 
a love which is never slaked, a personal love, a love which makes 
all things profitable to us. God is the Maker, the Keeper, the 
Lover, who is always with us, in us, leading and sustaining us. 
And when, more than fifteen years after her shewings, she was 
finally enlightened, in contemplative prayer, about their mean- 
ing, these were the words she heard “in ghostly understanding” ; 
“Love was His meaning. Who sheweth it thee? Love. Where- 
fore sheweth He it thee? For Love.” 

Not surprisingly, Julian sees all our ills summed up in the 
unknowing of this God who is love. In fact, if we look for a 
practical, everyday message in the high teaching of the Revelations, 
it is stated simply enough: 

For some of us believe that God is almighty and may do all; and 

that He is all-wisdom and can do all; but that He is all-love, and 

will do all—there we fail. And it is this unknowing that most 
holdeth back God’s lovers, as I see it. 


Though Julian says more than once that her revelations were 


granted for profit of us all, for all her fellow Christians, she 
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does, in fact, effectively reduce her audience to those who 
“deliberately choose God in this life, for love.” In the shorter 
version of the Revelations, the limit is set even more precisely, 
as “every man and woman who desires to live contemplatively.” 
That she unconsciously directs her words to those who are 
“proficients” in spiritual living is clear from her teaching on 
prayer. Her very definition of the prayer of petition, “Beseeching 
is a true and grace-giving, lasting will of the soul which is oned 
and fastened to the will of our Lord, by the sweet and secret 
working of the Holy Ghost,” indicates that she is speaking in the 
contemplative context of the castissima oratio. It is significant also 
that Julian has no reference to the penance and mortification 
which are the beginner’s first lesson in self-renunciation. But 
she has a good deal to say of the suffering which afflicts the soul 
in the consciousness of its own sinfulness, when it “sees truly 
that sin is worse, more vile and more painful than Hell”; and 
particularly of the pain that mortal life itself is for those who 
long to be dissolved and to be with Christ—the third and final 
“night” of St. John of the Cross. She speaks of self-renunciation 
with the uncompromising simplicity of St. Ignatius in his 
Principle and Foundation: 


We need to have knowledge of this—that we should reckon as 
nought everything that is made, to love and have God who is 
unmade. For this is the reason why we are not all in ease of heart 
and of soul: that we seek here rest in this thing that is so little and 
where no rest is in, we know not our God that is Almighty, all- 
Wise and all-Good. For He is very rest. It is His will to be known 
and it is His pleasure that we rest us in Him. All that is beneath Him 
sufficeth not to us. And this is the reason why no soul can be in 
rest until it is naughted of every thing that is made. When the soul 
is willingly naughted, for love, so as to have Him Who is All, 
then is she able to receive ghostly rest. 


Julian says that it is easier for us to come to the knowing (by 
which she means contemplative knowledge) of God, because 
“God is nearer to us than our own soul.” Yet “by the gracious 
leading of the Holy Ghost, we shall come to know them both 
in one,” for the reason that “our soul is in God.” Julian is at one 
with traditional spiritual doctrine in her insistence that mystical 
knowledge is a special foretaste of the Vision of the Blessed: 
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And there shall we see God face to face. Homely and all-abundantly 
the creature that is made shall see and endlessly behold God who 
is the Maker. For no man may see God and live after, that is, in 
this mortal life. But when He will shew Himself here, of His 
special grace, He strengthencth the creature above the self, and 
measureth the shewing, according as this is His will and is profitable 
for the time. 
Julian tells us how her own vision was restricted, how the 
Shewing was measured in her own case: “ . . . the working 
of creatures was not shewed; but only of our Lord God in 
creatures”; and (a limitation vitally affecting any theological 
judgment of the Revelations): 
I speak of them that shall be saved. For in this time God shewed 
me no other . . . For in mankind that shall be saved is comprehended 
all, that is to say, all that is made, and the Maker of all. For man 
is in God, and in God is all. 


Julian never “saw” any individual creatures except our Blessed 
Lady. When she desired to know whether a friend was making 
spiritual progress, she received the traditional answer, ne plus 
sapere quam oportet. “Take what your Lord God shewed to you 
as spoken [sc. the word, “all shall be well”] generally, beholding 
His courtesy. For it is greater worship to God to behold Him in 
all things than in any particular thing.” 

The constant term of Julian’s sight throughout her revelations, 
and afterwards whenever she was favoured with infused graces, 
was the whole Christ. He is the focal point of her every vision:! 
Christ in His Suffering Humanity, in His Divinity, in His Loving 
tenderness for the creature, in His union with all that is. ““Often- 
times our Lord said . . . ‘I it am that is all. I it am that Holy 
Church preacheth and teacheth thee’”: “our Mother, Holy 
Church, that is Christ Jesus.” Just as she “saw in Christ that the 
Father is,” so in Christ she sees every soul that shall be saved “as 
it were one soul.” Theologians have taken her to task for her 
unorthodoxy in apparently attributing impeccability to the pre- 
destined: “in every soul that shall be saved there is a godly will 
that never consented to sin and never shall.” But in the context 
of her teaching on the Mystical Body, the Indwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity and Incorporation, the recapitulation of all 
creation in Christ the Head, the godly will is that “blessed will” 

* Cf. Paul Molinari, S.J., Julian of Norwich (Longmans, 1958), pp. 151-6. 
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which is kept whole and safe in our Lord Jesus Christ: it is in 
man’s kind (i.e., all those that shall be saved, in general and not 
in special), which “is so knit and oned to Him that in it must be 
preserved a substance which never could nor should be separated 
from Him.” She has nothing to say of the precise manner in 
which the individual predestined soul, in this life, participates 
in this blessed work. This was never shewed. She never even 
raises, let alone answers, the question posed by the theologian, 
“How can a man sin and yet not lose grace?” 

Knowledge of the self, “what we are by Him, in kind [nature] 
and in grace” seems to have been given to Julian in those times 
of “high and ineffable prayer . . . when our courteous Lord, of 
His special grace sheweth Himself to our soul . . . when, of His 
special grace, we behold Him plainly.” It was then that she 
“saw and felt that His marvellous and superabundant goodness 
filleth full all our powers . . . beyond all that we can explain 
or even conceive.” In her attempts to give expression to her 
special beholding of “what our true self is,” Julian had recourse 
to the popularised form of Augustinian psychology used also 
by her contemporaries, Walter Hilton and the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing. Augustine, distinguishing two levels in the 
Reason, held that the human mind is true to itself as the image 
and glory of God, only in so far as it contemplates the truth in 
God, by the operations of the higher reason. This true knowledge 
of God, which re-forms the soul to its pristine image, is contem- 
plative knowledge, sapientia. Discursive knowledge, scientia, is 
proper to the lower part of reason, which is concerned, to use 
a phrase of Hilton, “with the knowing and ruling of earthly 
things.” Julian has several pairs of terms which correspond to 
the Augustinian distinction. She speaks of the true and change- 
able self; of the outward and inward parts of the soul, as well 
as of higher and lower; but most often she speaks of “substance” 
and “sensuality.” ‘ 

Man’s kind, human nature, which Julian says is the noblest 
thing ever God made, with all its gifts of nature and of grace, 
was created for Christ, even as it was redeemed in Christ: ““For 
Him was this fair kind prepared: for the worship and nobility 
of man’s making and for the joy and bliss of man’s salvation.” 
The higher part of man, his substance, is united inseparably to 
the Godhead, made in His image and likeness, “‘the thought of 
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His heart” from all eternity, enclosed in the power of the Father, 
the wisdom of the Son, the goodness of the Holy Ghost. “For 
our substance is whole in each person of the Trinity, which is 
one God.” Substance and Sensuality are readily identified with 
St. Paul’s description of conscience and the lower self: But 
Julian has little to say about the “beastly” side of the sensuality 
(except to remark, with St. Paul, that, of itself, it can do nothing 
good), for the reason that she was never shewn the lower part 
in control: “that the outward part could draw the inward to 
its own assent—this was not shewed to me; but that the inward 
ps by grace, draweth the outward part, and that both shall 

e oned in bliss without end by the power of Christ —this was 
shewed.” The sensuality is brought into harmony with the 
substance in the Incarnation, in the perfection of human nature 
which is Christ: 

For in that same time that God knit Himself to our body in the 

Maiden’s womb, He took our sensual soul. In taking which, having 

enclosed us all in Himself, He oned it to our substance. In this 

oneing He was perfect man; for Christ, having knit in Himself 
every man that shall be saved, is perfect man . . . These two parts 
were in Christ—the higher and the lower; which is but one soul. 

The higher part was ever in peace with God, in full joy and bliss; 

the lower part, which is sensuality, suffered for the salvation of 

mankind. 

The post-Tridentine theologian will naturally find a certain 
looseness of thought and imprecision of expression in Julian’s 
teaching on the nature of the soul. She makes no precise distinc- 
tion between natural and supernatural, between the various 
moments and effects of creation, supernatural elevation and 
redemption. But within her own terms of reference there is no 
confusion nor obscurity, least of all unorthodoxy. She is not 
concerned with building abstract theological hypotheses con- 
cerning the purely “natural” man and his existence in an order 
in which he would never have been destined for participation 
in the Divine Nature. What she saw was the shadow of Eternal 
Wisdom from without-beginning, the Divine order as it was, 


is, and shall be: 


By the endless purpose and decision, and the full accord of the 
Trinity, the second Person was to be the ground and head of this 


t Romans 6, 14-25. 
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fair human kind; of Him we are all sprung, in Him we are all 
enclosed, to Him we shall all go; finding in Him our full Heaven 
in everlasting joy; according to the foreseeing purpose of all the 
Blessed Trinity from without-beginning. 


Truly to know our soul is to know the whole Christ, “in 
whom is the Father and the Holy Ghost’; to know Him in His 
Church. So she speaks of the blessed soul of Christ as “knit and 
oned to God, in which oneing it is made endlessly holy”; and 
adds: 

Furthermore He means us to know that all the souls that shall be 

saved in heaven without end, are knit in this knot and oned in this 

oneing, and made holy in this holiness. 


Again, we need to remind ourselves that Julian is seeing, sub 
specie aeternitatis, the completed growth of Christ.t She did not 
see herself amongst the number of the saved. But every one 
who chooses God, for love, may be sure that he will be loved 
without end. We owe it to God, she says, to be “‘as sure, in hope, 
of the bliss of heaven whilst we are here, as we shall be, in 
certainty, when we are there.” She distinguishes, then, between 
Christ as head, who is glorified and impassible, and the body of 
Christ, “not yet fully glorified nor entirely impassible.” The 
members of His body are to achieve a glory and perfection 
proportionate to His by suffering in Him and with Him: “in 
this life, as our Lord sees it, we are on His Cross, dying with 
Him in our pains and our passions.” 

Julian’s sixteenth and last revelation, which she calls the 
conclusion and confirmation of all that was shewn, was again 


a knowing of her soul as the dwelling of the Trinity: 


And then our good Lord opened my ghostly eye, and shewed me 
my soul . . . so large as it were an endless word . . . a worshipful 
city. In the midst of that city is our Lord Jesus, true God and true 
man .. . He sitteth in the soul, established in peace and rest. And 
He ruleth and maintaineth heaven and earth and all that is. The 
soul is all occupied with the Blessed Godhead which is sovereign 
Might, sovereign Wisdom, sovereign Goodness. 

The place that Jesus taketh in our soul—He shall never remove 
therefrom without end. For in us is His homeliest home and His 
endless dwelling. 

t Julian consistently re-echoes and enlarges upon the great Pauline christo- 
logical and ecclesiological texts. 
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ulian is here striving to reduce to imaginative terms the doctrine 
of the Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the souls of the just. 
She sees the life of faith as a growing consciousness of this divine 
dynamic possession of the soul, and the reciprocal nature of 
this possession—we must desire to “have God” even as He 
desires to have us. All the elements of this high doctrine, so 
emphasised in St. John’s Gospel and his first epistle, are developed 
in the Revelations. Knowledge of the self thus inevitably becomes 
knowledge of the Maker dwelling therein. For Julian there are 
various types of this “beholding of the self and of God.”? Her 
own beholding in the time of her Revelations was of “His 
special grace,” the grace of infused contemplation, when God 
so acts in the soul that it “can do nothing more but behold Him 
and enjoy Him.” Below this “high unperceivable prayer,” in 
which the soul “finds” God, there are various stages of seek- 
ing, which Julian calls “believing prayer.” It is not an experiential 
knowledge of God and the soul, but an attachment of the will, 
in the knowledge of faith, to the word of God: “if any man 
love me, he will keep my word...” In all its prayer, the loving 
soul should achieve a more or less constant conscious awareness 
that it lives with, dwells in, God. By living faith we can “perceive 
Him wisely, receive Him swectly, keep us in Him faithfully”; 
and by frequent acts of love, co-operate with the Holy Ghost, 
“endless life dwelling on our soul” who “keepeth us and worketh 
therein a peace and bringeth it to ease by grace and accordeth 
it to God.” 

We have already noticed that though Julian addresses herself 
to all her fellow-Christians, she does in fact take it for granted 
that her readers will be as fully committed to Christ as she is 
herself: “His dear friends and lovers, whose hearts, like hers, 
burn in the love of our dearest Jesus,” as the scribe of the Sloane 
Manuscript writes in his colophon. Julian’s teaching on “what 
our self is as regards our sin and feebleness” is directed to them. 
They are to understand that “of ourselves we are right nought 
but sin and wretchedness.” We need to see our sin, “and by the 
sight we should be made ashamed of ourselves, and broken down 
with regard to our pride and presumption,” so that “by this 
meek knowing, we shall be broken off from all things that are 


* Cf. James Walsh, S.J., God’s Homely Loving, THE Montn, April, 1958. 
2 Cf. Molinari, loc. cit. pp. 104-39. 
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not our Lord.” This knowledge is itself a grace. “For our sin 
is so foul and horrible that He, of His courtesy, wills not to shew 
it us except by the light of His mercy.” Hence, though in this 
life we realise that we do naught but sin, there can be reason and 
moderation in our mourning and sorrow. There are, however, 
many good souls who fall into a kind of despair at the sight of 
their own sin and feebleness: 


For even when we begin to hate sin, and to amend us by ordinance 
of Holy Church, there dwelleth in us a dread that is an obstacle to 
us, through the beholding of our selves and our sins committed 
in the past. Because of our sins of every day, because we (or some 
of us) hold not to our promise, nor keep to the cleanness that our 
Lord setteth us in, but fall often-times into so much wretchedness 
that it shames us to mention it—the beholding of this maketh us so 
sorrowful and so heavy that we can scarcely see any comfort. This 
dread we mistake sometimes for meekness. But it is foul blindness 
and a wickedness. And yet we cannot despise it as we do any other 
sin that we recognise, though it cometh through lack of judgment, 
and is against truth. 


Margery Kempe’s witness of Julian’s contemporary reputation 
as a spiritual director finds certain corroboration in this lucid 
diagnosis and confident prescription. The whole ‘weight of 
Julian’s mystical experience lies behind her teaching on true 
humility. Her own problem, during the course of the Revelations, 
as well as before and afterwards was (as it is for all who strive to 
love God) the fact that sin and evil seem to challenge and success- 
fully defy the power, wisdom and love of the Blessed Trinity. 
God’s lovers are very acutely aware that they are sinners in a 
sinful world. 

For Julian with her magnificent sense of solidarity with 
Christ in His Church, the problem resolved itself into a clash 
between conscience, reinforced by the teaching of the Church, 
which indicated that her sinfulness put her far away from God, 
and the Shewings, which constantly proclaimed God’s ineffable 
nearness. The problem was solved for her through the gradual 
elucidation of the parabolic allegory of the Lord and the servant, 
which forms the centre-piece of her book, an unfolding of the 
“marvellous high deepness” of the humility and charity of Christ. 
She saw a servant standing before his Lord, ready and eager to 


do his Lord’s bidding. She saw him quickly come to grief, but 
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kept safe in his Lord’s love even in his falling; and eventually 
restored and rewarded. It is a true medieval allegory, an “‘action- 
picture” with scriptural analogies apparent throughout: the 
suffering servant of Isaias, the parable of the Prodigal Son and 
the Lost Sheep. The servant, she learnt, was shewed both for 
Christ and for Adam; and Adam is “every man that shall be 
saved,” the “long-lived seed” of Christ, in Whom the Father 
is: the seed brought forth, nurtured in mercy and grace at the 
Incarnation, in Christ, God and man; Who fell, with Adam, 
into the Maiden’s womb, taking our Sensuality, and reforming 
it in us by mercy and grace. There are times, then, when we 
feel the weight of doom, which is sin and its consequences, 
hanging over us. We are to accept this sight of our own sinful- 
ness and weakness, “our ghostly blindness,” as “the penance 
that God Himself giveth us,” as our suffering with Him in 
His Church; and also as an invitation to “turn into the beholding 
of His mercy, cleaving to His love and goodness.” 

Time seems to have proved that there is no better imagery 
for depicting the reality of God’s love for His chosen creatures 
in all its intimacy than that of the relationship between mother 
and child. There is little scriptural warrant for it; but we recall 
how effectively it is used by Isaias, and how striking is Our 
Lord’s own image of the hen and her chicks, as He weeps over 
the city of Jerusalem. Julian develops the image out of her 
Shewing of the parable of the Lord and the servant with great 
boldness and freedom; and her use of it, with the constant over- 
tones of Christ in His Church, and of the Speculum Justitiae, 
rounds off, logically and naturally, the main thesis of the 
Revelations, knowledge of God and ourselves: 


I understood that there is no higher stature in this life than childhood 
—in the feebleness and failing of might and understanding—until 
the time that our gracious Mother hath brought us up to our Father’s 
bliss. And there shall truly be made known to us His meaning, in 
the sweet words where He saith: “All shall be well; and thou shalt 
see, thyself, that all manner thing shall be well.” 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


GONCALO DA SILVEIRA 


1560—1960 
By 
W. F. REA 


“‘-w 960: AFRICA’S YEAR.” The often repeated phrase is very silly, 
implying that a continent three and a half times the size of 
Europe, and of very much greater climatic and ethnological 

differences, can be summed up in a phrase, as perhaps might 
some small Kentish village. But it is true that for parts of Africa 
the year 1960 will prove very critical. By a coincidence it is just 
four hundred years since something else very critical happened 
to at least a part of Southern Africa, namely the coming of the 
first Christian mission. The history of that mission has a certain 
bearing on events in parts of Southern Africa to-day. 

The mission, though small, had some men of distinction. 
When its three members landed at Mogambique on 4 February 
1560, the Society of Jesus had only been founded twenty years, 
and St. Ignatius had been dead less than four; so quickly was the 
early Society to penetrate into the heart of Central Africa. 
Gongalo da Silveira, the Superior of the Mission, had been one 
of the earliest of its Portuguese members, and a subject of Fr. 
Simon Rodriguez, one of St. Ignatius’ first companions. By the 
time he was twenty-seven Goncalo had finished his studies, 
receiving a Doctorate of Theology from the University of 
Gandia, he had become a noted and widely travelled missionary 
in Portugal, and had taken his last vows at Lisbon at a ceremony at 
which St. Francis Borgia preached. St Ignatius afterwards sent 
him a letter of congratulation. After his last vows he was made 
Superior of San Roque, one of the two great Jesuit churches in 
Lisbon. Two years later he became Provincial of India. The 
appointment came from St. Ignatius himself, and was one of the 
last which he made. 
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The events of Gongalo’s life in India do not concern us here; 
it must suffice to say that after three years he was relieved of his 
office and made Superior of the new mission into Central 
Africa. He had only fifteen more months to live but in that 
time he gained immortality. He was the first Christian missionary 
ever to enter what is now Rhodesia; the date at which he reached 
the kraal called Chatukuy, 24 December 1560, is the first clearly 
recorded date in the country’s history. Three months later he 
was killed. Though not beatified and so not a martyr in the 
strict sense, he had nevertheless gone alone into the unknown 
wilds, with no other motive than to teach Christianity, and had 
incurred the hatred of the Mohammedan traders whom he 
found there, because they disliked and feared either his Christianity 
or Portuguese influence. They therefore persuaded the local 
chief to have him killed. So while he was not perhaps killed for 
testifying to the Faith—that we do not know for certain—he was 
certainly maliciously killed while testifying to the Faith, and in 
that general sense he can be called a martyr, the protomartyr 
of Southern Africa. His name has not been forgotten in Rhodesia, 
and in a “Bayeux tapestry” illustrating the country’s history, 
which it is hoped will one day adorn the Federal parliament 
House, his death is one of the first incidents represented. 

One of his companions was André Fernandes, a late vocation, 
who in his earlier life had served in the Portuguese forces in the 
Far East. He had joined the Society some ten years before this, 
and had quickly attracted the notice of St. Francis Xavier, who 
used to speak of him appreciatively as “a true Israelite,”* and who 
sent him to Europe as his personal representative. He was a 
breezy and entertaining letter writer, a quick and penetrating 
observer, with abundant human sympathy. Fortunately some of 
his letters have survived, and have been published by that most 
devoted and indefatigable of archivists, G. M. Theal. 

When Gongalo reached Mogambique sixty-three years had 
passed since Vasco da Gama had first sailed round the Cape of 
Good Hope to India and so given the Portuguese their first 
interest in East Africa. It is, however, at first sight surprising that 
they made so little effort to develop the continent. For them it 
was just a land mass to be got ioe on their way to India. They 


made no permanent settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, 
t G. M. Theal, Records of South Africa, Il, p. 218. 
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leaving the Dutch to do so a hundred and fifty years later, with 
momentous consequences for the twentieth century. However, 


| they had to have some stable possessions on the east coast, because 


the Mohammedans had for centuries been pushing southwards 
from the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, and so the Portuguese 
needed fortresses to protect their merchant fleets. They also 
needed supply depots. So in 1505 they founded Sofala, not far 
from the present port of Beira; Mocambique followed two 
years later. This was about six hundred miles to the north and 
became the capital of their East African possessions. Then they 
established Quelimane, between the two places. But in a few 
years they got an additional motive for taking an interest in 
Africa, and for beginning to look towards the interior. Gold was 
being brought to them down the Zambesi, and stories were told 
about the huge supplies that were waiting the adventurous in 
an empire under a great ruler called the Monomotapa. Rumour 
said that it was from there that the Queen of Sheba had got the 
gold which she brought to Solomon. So Portuguese traders 
pushed up the river for about two hundred and seventy miles to 
Tete, and this was the limit of permanent occupation when 
Gongalo and his companions reached Africa. 

However, Gongalo’s first assignment was not to the 
Monomotapa or to any of his territories, but much farther 
south, towards the Limpopo. Here there was a trading station 
called Inhambane at which Portuguese ships called regularly to 
pick up cargoes of ivory brought by the natives from the interior. 
One of these consignments was accompanied by the son of a 
chief who lived about ninety miles from the coast. The young 
man showed interest in the Portuguese and their religion, and 
visited Mocambique where he became a Christian. When he 
returned to his father, whose name was;Gamba, he persuaded him 
to ask for missionaries. Gongalo’s mission was the Jesuits’ answer. 

Nevertheless Gongalo’s stay at Gamba’s kraal only lasted seven 
weeks. Cujus regio ejus religio was a principle firmly engrained in 
the sixteenth-century European. Gamba was important, but the 
great Monomotapa was still more so. If only Gongalo could 
convert the great Emperor whose dominion was thought to 
cover most of southern Africa, half a continent might be won 
for Christianity. So he quickly returned to Mocambique, leaving 
Fernandes behind him to complete the conversion of Gamba’s 
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kraal and of the tribes in its neighbourhood. He only remained 
at Mocambique long enough to make the necessary preparations 
for his mission to the “Golden Empire.” Setting out on 18 
September 1560 he sailed down the coast to the Zambesi delta, 
and then up the river for about a hundred and twenty miles to 
Sena. From here he had to go on foot, at first along the river 
bank for a hundred and fifty miles to Tete. From there a long 
circuitous journey lay before him of rather over three hundred 
miles, first to the south-west and then to the north-west. This 
took him across what is now the frontier between Portuguese 
East Africa and Southern Rhodesia to the Monomotapa’s kraal 
by the Musengezi river, a tributary of the Zambesi. 

Gongalo was not the last European to build up an idealistic 
picture of Africa which was shattered when he saw the reality. 
Far from being a great emperor, the Monomotapa was a primitive 
savage who ruled rather precariously over the north-east of 
Southern Rhodesia and over rather less in Portuguese East Africa. 
But Gongalo could not have been disappointed in the welcome 
he was given. The Monomotapa and his people showed them- 
selves most eager to become Christians. Within a month he was 
baptised; so was his mother on whose advice he greatly depended, 
for he was young and inexperienced. It was a splendid beginning. 
Yet in less than three months almost everyone had turned against 
the missionary and he had been killed. The Mohammedan traders 
in and near his kraal had persuaded the Monomotapa that he 
was a wizard, who would bewitch himself and his people. 
Gongalo had reached the kraal on 26 December 1560 and when 
the sun rose on 16 March 1561 all that was left of the first 
Christian mission to Rhodesia was a smashed crucifix in the 
empty hut in which they had killed him, and the track of blood 
from there to the Musengezi river into which they had thrown 
his dead body. 

Fernandes’ ordeal at Gamba’s kraal was harder and more 
prolonged, though it did not end in death. At first he and Gongalo 
had been welcomed as warmly as Gongalo was later to be by 
the Monomotapa’s people. Gamba and all his family were quickly 
baptised and within seven weeks four hundred followed. But 
after Gongalo left feelings began to change. Fernandes was 
avoided, neglected, denied food, and at times his life was 
threatened. But for two years he stuck to his post, fever ridden 
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and almost starving, until an order from Goa recalled him. It 
was just in time to save his life. 

This seemed to end the first Christian mission to Southern 
Africa. Yet in a sense Gongalo’s mission was not the end. His 
death inspired others to carry on the work for which he gave 
his life, and there began a heroic effort to bring Christianity up 
the Zambesi valley, in spite of fever, privations, loneliness and 
starvation. Dominicans joined the Jesuits in 1577, and in 1610 
they were given the southern bank of the Zambesi, the Jesuits 
keeping the northern one. For two hundred years the work went 
on until the year 1759 when the senseless decree of a callow and 
ignorant government six thousand miles away under the Marquess 
de Pombal at one stroke destroyed all Jesuit missions in 
Portuguese territory. Other missionaries could not manage the 
work alone. Sixteen years later the Dominicans were recalled to 
Goa and the attempt to convert the interior of Southern Africa 
really ended. 

Just over a hundred years after the Jesuits had left, David 
Livingstone came across traces of their work near Zumbo on the 
Zambesi, about fifty or sixty miles from where Gongalo had 
died. There he found a ruined chapel and a broken church bell, 
and he commented sadly, “One can scarcely look without 
feelings of sadness on the utter desolation of a place where men 
have met to worship the Supreme Being, or have united in 
uttering the magnificent words, “Thou art the King of Glory O 
Christ,’ and remember that the natives of this part know nothing 
of His religion or even of His name.””! 

So two hundred years of effort to convert the African south 
of the Zambesi had had so little effect that there was nothing to 
show for it but a ruined chapel and a broken bell. 

It was fourteen years after Livingstone wrote these words 
that the next attempt was made to convert the country which 
we now call Rhodesia, and its failure was nearly as complete. 
The Portuguese had tried to Christianise it from the north-east. 
This attempt came from the south in the form of a Jesuit expedi- 
tion under Fr. Henry Depelchin which left Grahamstown in 
Cape Colony on 16 April 1879. At Bulawayo they divided their 
forces. Four of the missionaries went into the Sabi valley, in the 


south-east of the country towards the kraal of a chief called 
t Zambesi and Its Tributaries (1865), p. 203. 
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Umzila. Two of them reached it, Fr. Augustus Law and Brother 
Joseph Hedley, and their story was like that of André Fernandes 
over three hundred years earlier, but even more tragic. At first 
they were welcomed, but then ignored and left to starve. Fr. Law 
died of fever and neglect and Brother Hedley nearly did so. 
Other members of the mission went northwards from 
Bulawayo over the Zambesi. But they too made no impression 
on the Africans, and two priests and four brothers died. Finally 
some of the Fathers remained at Bulawayo, but Lobengula, the 
Matabele chief, would not allow Christianity to be taught. 
The missionaries built a chapel, the ruins of which still remain 
at Sauerdale, about, fourteen miles south-east of the present 
Bulawayo, and near-by are two graves; one is that of a leper, 
the only convert they were able to make in their years of work 
and hardship. So eleven almost fruitless years passed on, and 
then the Europeans came, and under the peace, stability and 
order which they gave, the history of Rhodesian Christianity 
began. By 1946 the number of Catholics in Southern Rhodesia 
alone was about 78,000, to-day it is about 250,000. 
Incomparably more has been achieved in the last fifteen years 
alone, in the tranquillity brought by the European occupation, 
than was achieved in the whole preceding three centuries. Why 
the Africans, in contrast to the pagans of the Roman Empire, 
proved so impervious to Christianity, why their chiefs were so 
suspicious, indifferent or hostile, in contrast to the kings of 
Anglo-Saxon England or of fifth- and sixth-century Ireland, and 
why the missionaries were first welcomed and then opposed are 
interesting questions, but ones which cannot be discussed here. 
The fact of history is that Christianity could not come to the 
Rhodesias till Europeans came, and brought to them a rule of 
law and a peace which they had never known before. This may 
not be a palatable truth and it may be a humiliating one; but it 
is one that should be kept seriously and sombrely in mind at a 
time when there is so much empty theorising about the future 
of Africa. The sober facts of history may not sound fashionable 
nor up-to-date. But one of the most up-to-date statesmen in 
European history was the Marquess de Pombal, through whom 
“the Enlightenment” came to Portugal, and in doing so inflicted 
harm on the Catholic missions from which they have never 
recovered. It would be disastrous to Rhodesia if its future were 
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to depend on the Pombals of to-day, even though they broadcast 
in the Third Programme, lectured at the universities, and 
sometimes wore clerical collars. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 
By 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


metaphor, and the New Testament authors did not hesitate to 

do so. Unfortunately we are inclined to attach the adverb 
“merely” to the word “metaphorical” as though nothing real 
corresponded to it, whereas in what follows we shall mean that 
something more real is alluded to than even treasured metaphors 
suggest. True, some metaphors have become so faded as to be use- 
less—we cannot now address Our Lord as “Pelican” (translators 
of the Adoro Te are hard put to it when that word is reached); we 
cannot pretend that the Fish, once so popular and meaningful, is 
any more so, especially as the very word fish has somehow 
acquired a pejorative connotation—it would be easy to make a 
list. Hence we need not feel half-impious if we acknowledge as 
metaphorical the grand description of the summons to the Last 
Judgment; the sounding of a trumpet, the voice of the Angel; 
the graves opening and the sea giving up the dead that are in it, 
as though the buried or the drowned were to reappear intact 
from beneath stones or waves. Nor will Our Lord rebuke us if 
we leave aside the image of His coming “on the clouds,” and our 
picture of heaven as a feast with the Hebrew Patriarchs, although 
He Himself used these symbols. 

Fr. Gleason, in his first chapter: “Life, Law and Love,” goes 
straight to the heart of the matter (already a metaphor!). God 
is love, says St. John (Eph. i. 4-8): He loves all that He has made 
and He loves me (Gal. ii. 20), and we love Him “because He 

t The World to Come, by H. W. Gleason, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, 12s 6d). 

Life After Death, edited by the Earl of Wicklow (Clonmore and Reynolds, 


12s 6d). 
Is There a Life After Death? Illustrated by G. Venables (Arthur James, 7s 6d). 


[: IS IMPOSSIBLE to write of life after death without using 
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first loved us” (1 John iv. 10). Hence He attracts us: in proportion 
as the Christian realises this, he becomes uneasy. Vergil wrote, 
Trahit sua quemque voluptas: the operative word is trahit: each 
man is tugged at—cach according to his unique personality. 
Aristotle says that God “‘sets things astir as though He were 
something beloved,” albeit He Himself does not and cannot 
love, and it would be a misnomer to call the universal movement 
thus set going by the name of “love.” But in the Christian 
revelation there is no question of any “as if.” God is Love and 
loves, and wills to be loved in return by every creature able to 
love Him, according to its nature. But since man is limited in 
his very nature, God shows him ways of thinking and choosing 
obedience which will prevent him from using his powers in a 
wasteful or harmful way—ways incompatible with that move- 
ment towards perfect union with Himself which is demanded by 
the very idea of love. These ways we analogically call Laws. 

It is evident how these laws differ from enactments; still less 
are they mere rules. They are expressions of God's nature, 
which is unalterable, whereas rules can be repealed; and of ways 
in which man can be true to his own real nature, which is meant 
to be in harmony with God’s. We all admit that a land is worse 
governed if its local laws become multiplied, and so we are not 
surprised when St. Paul (Romans xiii. 9), following Our Lord 
(Matt. xxii. 37), affirms that all the Commandments can be 
summed up in one supreme command—“Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God . . .” and as for a second Commandment, it is 
“like to the first: Thou shalt love thy neighbour,” an inevitable 
consequence, for if I love God, I must learn to love what He loves. 

We are then confronted with the mystery of Sin. But for the 
breaking of a law to be sin and not only a crime, the law-breaker 
must have in mind the supreme Law-giver, God. So, where the 
idea itself of God has faded, the idea of sin too must disappear. 
In March 1960 there was a B.B.C. discussion about religion, and 
the “Critics” noted that once only was the word God spoken, 
and that at the very end: religion seemed to dwindle into the 
notion of “nothing in excess’ which even the Greeks, who 
invented the expression, would not have called religious. When 
we hear of something recognisably appalling, how many think 
of it in relation to God? What happened in Poland, Hungary, 
Russia, China? We don’t realise what happens unless it affects 
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ourselves. And if we only hear of (what almost alone excites 
universal abhorrence) cruelty to a child, we think: “How 
ghastly,” and pass on, though if we saw a man sticking a knife 
into a baby we would go half mad and fling ourselves on him, 
without reflecting that he might turn his knife on us. What we 
only hear, what we do not see, easily means nothing to us: and 
how soon we forget what we do not want to know. We humbly 
acknowledge our limitations, i.e., how little we know, how far 
less we “realise,” how far from free our will at any moment is, 
though “free-able” in itself. Saints could honestly call themselves 
the wickedest men in the world, having had a moment’s glimpse 
of the holiness of God; we have known a man who, having 
momentarily glimpsed what the Incarnation meant, felt, with 
anguish, that he could not really have believed in the past what 
he had said with his lips. And the Missal writes of our nutantia 
corda—our inmost self, wavering, quivering, not fully settling 
down to this or that; and St. Bernard, of our curva voluntas, 
our will which, as though by a law of its own, bends back 
towards Self. Fr. Gleason traces the history of the “sense of sin” 
in the Old Testament (felt largely as the culpability of the Chosen 
Nation towards God) and then in the New Testament (where 
attention is focused more upon the individual—‘“What profits 
ita man... if he suffers the loss of his own soul?”). Our Lord 
stresses the all-importance of a man’s interior life and the 
certainty that he will have to struggle against temptation to which 
he will partly want to succumb. Hence the section “Sin and 
Psychology.” “Religion and Theology” will say that to sin one 
must be “responsible’—one must know sufficiently, one must 
be free enough, to be able really to sin. We have long been 
accustomed to ask how far home life and environment can 
affect a child’s ability to think independently: after all, we 
cannot help breathing the air of the world we live in, and go 
forward from home to endure an all-day “suggestioning”—we 
may even know that we are being deluded—as Euripides has 
already said, “Sick lovers are we revealed of this mysterious 
thing that glitters over the earth.” This possibility of being 
deluded steps across a boundary, of course, when advertisement 
is wilfully misleading, and goes as far as scientific brain-washing, 
But to-day we learn so much about the physical pre-conditioning, 
so to say, of the embryo (e.g., the arrangement of parental chromo- 
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somes) that we become nervous about saying that a child should, 
or even could, have grown up other than it is (e.g., homosexual). 
Hence we need not assume that a man is insincere if he says 
that he cannot think as we would wish him to, even about 
God Himself. 

Fr. Gleason’s next chapter, about Death, is for us the most 
difficult in his book. The crucial question surely is: “Does an 
individual soul survive the disintegration of the body?” Few in 
antiquity would have said uncompromisingly, No. Aristotle 
indeed declared, “Most frightening of all things is death, for it 
is an end—a stop; telos gar.” Lucretius, in grimly grand lines, 
wrote Vitam mortalem Mors immortalis ademit, but these were 
sophisticated men. Euripides, in whom mysticism so often took 
revenge on his scepticism, made someone say, “Who knows if 
Life, after all, may not be death, and Death be really life?” But 
on the whole two currents are discernible—one, that souls 
continued in a kind of shadowy existence (so the Homeric 
Greeks, and till quite late, the Hebrews); the other, that the soul 
continued to live in some individual entity (transmigration), or 
somehow in the family or clan. But this chapter is not concerned 
with survival, but with some development in the “theology” of 
death itself: St. Paul certainly stresses the penal aspect of death 
(“By sin came death”), and imagination continues to trick even 
the Christian. The Liturgy tells us to use black at Masses for the 
dead—yet black regards, surely, sin-unabsolved: it might be 
presumptuous to use white, suggesting that the soul had gone a 
virgin to its Bridegroom: but red, signifying redemption, would 
turn the mind alike to the triumphant Cross and the soul we 
trust has been saved. For despite imagination, Ia folle de la maison, 
the Christian’s real and all-important death took place in 
baptism, and bodily death is a step forward in life—“vita mutatur, 
non tollitur.” So we are told not to attend to what a dying person 
looks like (uninteresting, smiling, or just comatose, we suppose): 
surely the soul must be somehow enabled to make its final choice 
(he asks) with full awareness. It has often been suggested that 
some manner of revelation was offered, e.g., to sinners, infants, 
the heathen; but apart from the fact that God offers to all men 
their full chance of salvation, and that an acknowledgment, 
however formless, of Deus remunerator suffices, the rest can be but 


speculation. 
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A chapter on the Judgment logically follows. At first the 
Church brooded on the “general Judgment,” as we say; but 
enough to recall that the verdict could not but be passed on each 
soul as it appeared in God’s presence. He sees the soul as it is, and 
the soul, seeing at last itself, cannot itself but agree. God does 
not bid it “come to heaven” or “send it to hell’; it does not 
even fly to God or “‘put itself” into hell; it just is en-heavened or 
hell-ed. “And thou thyself for all eternity.” 

But in the chapter “Redemptive Suffering” we read (after 
pages on the mystery of “‘pain” in the Old Testament) of the 
gradual development of the Church’s concern about the dead. It 
was, nearly, an affair of experience. Obviously most men are not 
either totally sinless or “rooted in malice,” with a will firmly set 
against God. Indeed many whose will is firmly set against sin 
may yet sorrowfully acknowledge that a liking for wrong 
remains; a “sinful mood” remains—I can put my finger on no 
actual sin, even in thought, yet there is something in me that is 
envious, untruthful, greedy for praise—in short, a self-worship- 
ping, a lust after idols, however unyielded to. We know we need 
to be radically cleansed. But how? Nothing is defined about 
Purgatory save that it exists, and that souls in Purgatory can be 
helped by our prayers and especially by the offering of Mass. 
Now the word we use is “Purgatory,” not “Expiatory.” But 
true to the legalist temper of the West, we have grown apt to 
think of Purgatory as a place where unpaid temporary debts of 
penance were paid off. Neither grace nor merit were gained; 
punishment, simply, was inflicted, and (in popular parlance and 
pictorially) by means of fire. Fr. Gleason carefully reminds us that 
Purgatory is not a “place” in our sense, that it is quite wrong 
to talk of “days” in, or of, Purgatory, and that there is no doctrine 
or true tradition about fire: indeed, the soul’s sufficient vision of 
God and His beauty and its own unsightliness burns far more 
deeply than anything else could. But along with this shame 
and grief goes joy, for the more clearly the soul realises its 
imperfection and suffers, the more does it know that it is 
becoming more like to the all-holy God. Thus the moment 
comes when the beloved is worthy of the divine Lover, and only 
the joy is left. 

The dogma of “hell” reminds us that nothing in revelation 
can be anything save a further manifestation of God’s love. We 
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are saved from the feeble pretence: “It’s bound to come out all 
right in the end!” and from a false humanitarianism. If the soul 
is free to accept God’s loving vocation, however dimly, it must 
be free to reject it obstinately. If we are “heaven-able,” we must 
be “hell-able.”’ If a soul is “‘hell-ed,” it is self-helled: God’s 
ratification of its evil choice is not arbitrary nor vindictive. Our 
difficulty may be—How can our poor mind and will ever be able 
to deal with these enormous issues? Cardinal Billot indeed 
thought that few, if any, were capable of self-damnation, how- 
ever many grave sins they committed “on paper.” Happily 
numbers or averages are not our affair. We know that myria 
are in heaven: we have no knowledge about souls in hell. As for 
the “fire” of hell, it is agreed that it is not our kind of fire, yet 
not merely metaphorical, and theologians are inclined to suppose 
that it is in some sense material. Yet it is hard to admit that God 
created at the beginning anything destined merely to torment 
souls to be lost some day. Fr. Gleason seems to incline to the view 
that a “lost” soul is, so to say, schizophrenic: it is created to love 
God, supremely, but also all good things united with Him. But 
it has rejected love, so the whole saved world is desired by and 
rejected by it, and torments it just by being what it is. 

From the consoling chapter on Heaven we select one point 
only, that is, that not only our human race has been redeemed, 
body and soul by Christ, but the entire universe is to become 
Christo-centric. This is strictly in accord with the famous passage 
in Romans viii (and Ephesians i and iv): there is more here than the 
poetic: thevision is prophetic and mystic. God is free throughout. 
He need not have created at all. He need not have offered us the 
supernatural life. He need not have given it through the Incarna- 
tion, but it was a—the way—of pouring His love into His creation. 
Certainly there is room here for hypothesis, nor can we see how 
the soul is to be reunited with its body (for our destiny is to be 
men, and not angels) nor how each glorified self will be aware 
not only of other selves but also of our union within the 
Christus totus. But it is a joy to think that—having felt so agonis- 
ingly the impossibility of complete communion with so much 
that we love and wonder at on earth, from the Alps to one 
snow-crystal, from “the glory of the world by land and sea” 
down to one petal of one flower—our glorified senses will 
somehow be in communion with all this in the New Heaven 
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and New Earth. A book to keep, to brood over and refer to and 
always be grateful for. 

Lord Wicklow’s anthology inevitably covers the same ground 
as the former book, but contains precious extracts from writers 
of different kinds. The late Mgr. Knox in his introduction warns 
us against imagining heaven a sort of blissful extension of this 
life: there is substantial and ascetical doctrine provided by the 
Archbishop of Dublin and Abbot Butler, O.S.B. There are 
chapters on the Liturgy, the behaviour of Early Christians as to 
the dead, and the three Masses of All Souls’ Day, by Mr. H. Ross 
Williamson, Abbot Cabrol and Fr. Thurston, S.J. Fr. M. D’Arcy, 
S.J., emphasises the supernatural element in Catholic after-life 
doctrine. There is a charming little story by Marie René Bazin 
and a long quotation from the Dream of Gerontius. But perhaps 
the most original part of the book consists of six chapters concern- 
ing Purgatory, its sufferings and joys, including a short but clear 
passage by Abbot Vonier, O.S.B., and more by Mother Mary 
of St. Austin, and from St. Catherine of Genoa and Baron F. 
von Hiigel’s commentary on her.t 

“Ts there a Life after Death?” consists of nine brief articles from 
the Sunday Express. Some writers answer “Yes,” just because 
Our Lord said so: this holds good for Christians, not for others, 
though even a Christian may justifiably ask whether we have 
extrinsic reasons for believing His word. Thus Mr. C. Hollis 
rightly emphasises the Resurrection and discusses the mystery of 
the risen body. Others wish to rebut the accusation of “wishful 
thinking”—why not get what you wish for? But then many wish 
for “‘sleep” at last, and no “perchance to dream” about it. Well, 
we are right to wish for what we, independently and not only 
by instinct, know to be true. Mr. Redwood relies, first, on a 
personal experience: we cannot deny the value of “feeling,” but 
not as a permanent foundation for belief—what happens if you 
cease to “feel,” or to those who say they can’t feel anything about 
spiritual matters? Most of these writers allow no room for reason 
or proof. Though Professor Aird says he “cannot conceive of a 
separable soul” (he means “‘imagine’’), he allows that synthesis 


t The more welcome all this is, the more we regret the many misprints we 
encounter; e.g. Abacius for Abercius (p. 43): the name is spelt right twice on 
p. 45; in ralendis (for kalendis), veno (for vero), p. 52; miserio (for misero), p. 72; 
dixeret (for dixerit), p. 85; Coriderc (for Couderc), p. 87, note. 
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must follow analysis (must it?) and that we are getting “closer now 
(to immortality) than we have ever been,” and, like Professor 
Coulson, asks what to do about “mind” and love of “beauty” 
in sound or colour. The Archbishop of Canterbury holds that 
by living here and now “‘unto God” we can know death “cannot 
touch” us. He continues one-sidely to write that the “rough and 
ruthless” Middle Ages taught men to regard death as the “gateway 
to a terrifying judgment” or got entangled in beliefs that a man 
(i.e., soul) remained dormant till a final Judgment. (As to that 
hypothesis, he will find it in the East rather than the West.) 
Hymns testify best to popular feeling. But who more grim than 
Peter Damian (c. 1000-1070)? Yet his was the exquisite Ad 
perennis vitae fontem, and what lovelier than the last part of Extra 
portam by Hildebert of Le Mans (1057-1134) or Jesu dulcis memoria, 
probably contemporary with St. Bernard, or the Caelestis Urbs 
(parent of all the hymns like Hierusalem my happie home, Jerusalem 
the Golden), at latest eighth century, though spoilt by Renaissance 
classicists. As for the Dies Irae, austere enough, but based at first 
on Sophonias (Zephaniah) and St. Matthew, it was Franciscan in 
origin and how tender as it proceeds! All its imagery is scriptural. 
Some contributors argue that eternal life is present in us now; 
but having no firm doctrine of grace and the supernatural, they 
cannot show in what sense this is true. The only contribution that 
is complete, including what is rational, traditional, doctrinal and 
transcendental is, as we would expect, from Archbishop Heenan. 
Here we find what we really want. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANIST 


Recent Works on Hopkins 
By 
DEREK STANFORD 


HE MORE we know of Hopkins and his work the more 
interesting they both become. {A strong uphill struggle 
for holy living combines with a mind which in all its 
studies was questing, bold, and disciplined Nin terms of accomplish- 
ments and the arts, the mind of the great John Henry Newman 
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is a little naive and untutored beside it. We cannot, for example, 
imagine Hopkins being impressed by the poetry of Southey. 
In matters of taste, the obscure Jesuit was the Cardinal’s superior. 
Politically, too, Hopkins was ahead of the Oratorian. Newman’s 
excursion into the idea of parliamentary government,! prompted 
by the conduct of the Crimean War, is a fine and trenchant 
piece of writing; but the author no more has his ear to the 
ground, concerning the shape of things to come, than did the 
young Bagehot when he wrote on Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d’état.2 There is nothing like that diagnosis of the future which 
we find in Hopkins’s “red letter”’3 to Bridges which so shocked 
his rentier friend. 

Everywhere in Hopkins’s writing we are aware of Victorian 
culture orientated to a new turn. Just as his poetry is often con- 
sidered as initiating the modern movement in verse, so his 
general approach to culture makes for a Christian humanism 
far in advance of his time. 

Canonisation being in the air, The Sermons and Devotional 

Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins,4 edited and introduced by 
Fr. Christopher Devlin (and seen through the press by Fr. Philip 
Caraman on the former's departure to another continent in 
the December of 1955), have especial interest. 
——— we know, like most who seek goodness, was at 
tiffies tortured by self-dissatisfaction.““Time’s eunuch,” “Fortune’s 
football,” “Loathing of my life . . . more loathing . . . helpless 
loathing” are phrases which bespeak his dreadful inner battle. 
How far this was circumstance, and how far a matter of tempera- 
ment and constitution, has been an oft-debated question. Non- 
Catholic critics have ever been ready to see the sensuous poetic 
side of Hopkins crucified on the rod of Loyola; but this, of 
course, is to misunderstand, and then to simplify that misunder- 
standing. Hopkins called out to be constrained by God. Without 
this constraint his verse might well have been a Pre-Raphaelite 
pastiche of Keats. The tension, the torment, the dialectic was 
needed to give it grasp and bite—that difficult, stressed, inward 
dynamic; the marked accentuation he speaks of as Sprung 
Rhythm. 

But though his cross was necessary to the poet, that did not 


t Who’s to Blame? 2 Letters on the French Coup d’Etat of 1851. 
3 2 August 1871. 4 Published by Oxford University Press (42s). 
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make it any easier to bear. “Hopkins,” Fr. Devlin tells us, “was 
ordained priest in 1887 at the age of thirty-three. In the years 
that followed he was wounded three times in the expectation 
of a full and useful life: first as a scholar, secondly as a preacher, 
and thirdly as a writer.” It is doubtful if anything better has 
been written on the poet’s tortured psychology than Fr. Devlin’s 
nine-page introduction to the Isolated Discourses and Private Notes. 
Here he locates the factors responsible for the poet’s deep depres- 
sion: lack of encouragement and understanding from the English 
Provincial of his Order (Fr. Edward Ignatius Purbrick, who led 
the Society in this country from 1880 to 1886), “a slight—but 
fatal—sympathy with the Pharisee rather than with the Publican,” 
and the repercussion of this attitude when it came to self- 
examination, which laid the poet open to auto-laceration of a 
peculiarly non-purifying nature. 

It was at Liverpool, his third curacy, that Hopkins’s “Pharisee” 
tendency was strengthened. “One is so fagged, so harried and 
gallied up and down,” he wrote. “The pte go on drinking, 
the filthy, as the Scripture says, are filthy still: human nature is 
so inveterate. Would that I had seen the last of it.” “His pro- 
tracted stay,” comments Fr. Devlin, “had withered him spiritu- 
ally as well as physically. His charity had been blighted a little; 
and when charity is blighted ever so little, the greatest virtues 
are those most liable to pride.” This is a subtle analysis; and 
then, as we know, Hopkins, in asking for his removal from 
Oxford had largely brought it on himself. “He had,” as Fr. 
Devlin observes, “‘a powerful but not fully calculated attraction 
to obscurity and self-effacement.” 

On the other hand, his Liverpool stay was a true education 
socially speaking. He learned—which many priests do not—to 
distinguish between “the lordly flourishing condition of the 
Church inside the church building and the subhuman degrada- 
tion that swamped some districts outside it. There was lacking 
that minimum of economic good which St. Thomas postulates 
as necessary for spiritual welfare.” The immediate loss to the 
poet’s spirit was a gain to his understanding. Without his 
Liverpool experience, there would have been no deepening of 
that political vision which, some years earlier, had given rise to 
Hopkins’s “red letter,” and without that Hopkins would have 
lacked one essential window on the world. His spiritual charity 
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was a little blighted but his intellectual grasp was strengthened 
as a result. 

It is good to know, too, that the “righteousness” so strangely 
conjoined with a murderous self-hatred (to which his retreat-notes 
testify) was transcended by the poet in the few short months 
before his death. 

Hopkins’s intellectual charity, as it pertained to cultural 
matters, is nowhere better revealed than in his relationship with 
Robert Bridges. Sir Herbert Read has spoken of “‘the conceit, 
the pedantry, the complete lack of perception that were the 
return for all his [Hopkins’s] frankness, humility, and grace.” 
Contemporary opinion, as to the two men and their poetry, has 
gone along with Sir Herbert. From Dr. F. R. Leavis? to Mr. 
John Heath-Stubbs,3 few have found a word for Bridges as a 
poet, despite his attractive early lyrics; and now one can only 
feel that Professor Jean-Georges Ritz, in his conscientious 
research Robert Bridges and Gerard Manley Hopkins 1863-1889,4 
has been over-eager to redress the balance without having much 
ammunition to hand. 

The poets were at Oxford together; but theirs was pre- 
eminently a paper friendship. From Bridges’s point of view a 
free communion of thought was barred out by Hopkins’s 
Catholic faith. An intolerant agnosticism of sorts was the former 
poet’s approach, and in later years he described his friend as 
“A housecarl in Loyola’s menie” (a phrase as archaic as it is offen- 
sive). True, this reaction to Catholicism, particularly in Jesuit dress, 
was a stock affair in Victorian England, and The Testament 
of Beauty (from which the phrase is quoted) is characteristic in its 
carrying-on of nineteenth-century responses into the twentieth- 
century. 

Professor Ritz has made full play with such material as is 
available, and his scholarship is thorough and painstaking. But 
half the record of this friendship is lost to posterity since Bridges 
destroyed all (save one) of the letters he wrote to Hopkins. 
Professor Ritz protests against “the terrible indictment” of the 
Laureate expressed in Sir Herbert Read’s words, namely, that 
“A man has not such a care for his reputation but from what we 


™ In Defence of Shelley and other Essays. 2 New Bearings in English Poetry. 
3 The Darkling Plain. 4 Published by Oxford University Press (21s). 
5 Published in 1927. 
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call a good conceit of himself, which is a fault even Hopkins 
found in Bridges.” Mr. E. Thompson,! the Laureate’s biographer, 
had earlier attempted to dismiss this judgment, but neither he 
nor Professor Ritz succeed in establishing a satisfactory argument. 
From phrases and paraphrases of Bridges, quoted by Hopkins in 
reply to his friend, it is clear that the former’s imperfect sympathy, 
his opinionated nature, and dogma of doubt led to discourtesy 
and much hurtful taunting, which Hopkins bore in a truly 
Christian fashion. It is clear, too, from the language of these 
excerpts, that beside the brilliant thought and expression of 
Hopkins, that of Bridges was conservative small beer. We know 
how Hopkins’s poems had to wait till 1918 for publication, and 
how this desultory commemoration was implemented by a 
patronising preface—both of them the work of Bridges. 

According to Professor Ritz, both poets learned from each 
other: Bridges, to experiment in rhythm; and Hopkins, to 
reduce his eccentricities of style. But even if this exchange is 
seen as a real equation, the fact remains that what Bridges learned 
could not make him an important poet, while Hopkins, whatever 
the lesson he received, was great and significant without an 
aid. Dr. Leavis has brought out the empty nature of Bridges’s 
technical mastery. The poet’s experimentation in form lacks the 
power to move or convince simply because there is no felt need 
behind it—the presence of which explains in Hopkins nearly 
all idiosyncrasy of writing. 

But when the respective stature of these men—as poets, 
thinkers, and moral beings—is seen in correct perspective, the 
fact of their friendship does remain. And here Professor Ritz is 
successful in showing Bridges’s true affection for Hopkins. For 
all his failure to understand half of Hopkins’s heart and art and 
thought, and for all the mocking rudeness with which he some- 
times plagued him, Bridges did undoubtedly love his friend. 
“Friend of my heart” he calls him in the verse before the verse 
which contains the childish reference to “Loyola’s menie.” In 
good Canon Dixon, Hopkins found a more appreciative reader 
of his poems; but Hopkins was a lonely man, and a lonely man 
requires affection as much as he craves understanding. 

Professor Ritz’s book makes plain the care which Bridges 
took not to lose Hopkins in the years immediately following the 

t Robert Bridges, 1944. 
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latter’s conversion. He resolved to hold fast to his friend, though 
there were now vast barriers between them. It is sad that Bridges’s 
pertinacity in friendship was not supplemented by tact and 
charity, but these were to be Hopkins’s part in the long yeagpof 
their relationship. ” 

Seldom did Hopkins rebuke his friend for the wilful persistent 
levity with which he spoke of the priest’s religious life. And 
when he did so, it was to warn him of the danger to himself in 
exercising this vein to excess. “And let me say, to take no higher 
ground,” in a letter of 10 June 1882, “that without earnestness 
there is nothing sound or beautiful in character and that a cynical 
vein much indulged coarsens everything in us. Not that you do 
over-indulge this vein in other matters: why then does it bulk 
out in that diseased and varicose vein in this?” 

But Hopkins’s usual response to Bridges’s baiting was at the 
same time patient and frank. On 4 August 1878, Hopkins was 
preacher at Farm Street. Bridges went to hear his friend and 
gave his impressions with a pinch of salt. “I shall welcome any 
criticisms which are not controversy,” replied Hopkins. “I am 
glad you did not like the music and sorry you did not like the 
Mass.” Openness and tact could not go much farther. 

There is less illumination on Hopkins’s personality in The 
Journals and the Papers, edited by Humphrey Houseand completed 
by Graham Storey, but much new matter to augment our 
knowledge of the poet’s aesthetic and critical intelligence. 

From an Oxford dialogue on the nature of beauty, we see 
with what mental finesse the young poet entertained the idea. 
His mind was such that he could not rest content until he had 
found an intellectual formula to define the impact of things on 
his senses. It is here, chiefly, he differs from the pre-Raphaelite 
artists with their unelaborated aesthetic. Hopkins’s sensuous 
response to the world was keener perhaps than that of any 
English poet; but he also sought to know the laws and workings 
of these responses. So, just as in his Oxford days he explored 
the notion of beauty by means of the Platonic-Socratic approach 
so, as a Jesuit, he returned to Duns Scotus to fill out his theory 
of inscape and instress. 

Among the fresh findings printed in The Journals and Papers 
are five more undergraduate essays, including one on “The 

t Published by Oxford University Press (63s). 
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Origin of our Moral Ideas” written for his tutor Walter Pater; 
three “early diaries” (1862-6); an additional prefix, containing 
two years’ entries, to the Journal of 1866-75; two sets of lecture- 
— by the poet when he was acting as Professor of Rhetoric 
at” esa House, Roehampton (the short piece on the distinc- 
tion between “Poetry and Verse” being specially rewarding). 
Of the six appendices, the most important is a note on “Hopkins 
as Musician” by John Stevens, with a selection of song-scores by 


the poet. 


MOST INCOMPARABLE 
LADY 


English Catholics and the French Marriage 


of 1625 
By 


FRANCIS EDWARDS 


HEN the affairs of love involve princes and princesses 
even Cupid must give way to politics. This was certainly 
true in the case of the marriage negotiations which 
centred in the union of Henrietta Maria of France and Prince 
Charles of England. Such a possible alliance was first mentioned in 
the French Correspondence, as it seems, in the special instructions 
given to the Ambassadors Extraordinary, James, Earl of Carlisle, 
and Henry Lord Kensington, of 17 May 1624.! 
From the first the importance of the religious question was 
fully realised as the same instructions make clear: 


The point of religion is of the most important consideration with 


us. And therefore seeing that if God shall be pleased that this 


t This study is based throughout on the Correspondence (France) in the 
Public Record Office. Dates are in old style. English spelling has been 
modernised. ’ 
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marriage take place, it must be with a lady of different religion with 
us; it becometh us to be tender, as on the one part to give them 
all convenient satisfaction, so on the other to commit nothing 
that may stain our conscience or detract from the religion here 


established.* 


In fact the next few months were taken up with the game 
familiar to diplomacy of getting as much as could be got for as 
little as needed to be given: of arranging an alliance matrimonial 
and political without being forced to concede anything that cost 
very much in favour of the co-religionists of the French in 
England. The objection might be raised that what was allowed 
to Protestants in France might be allowed to Catholics in England. 
Sauce for the goose, however, was by no means sauce for the 
gander: 


You may further represent to that king the modesty we used in 
the time of his endeavours to reduce all those of the reformed 
religion to the conditions of his will; and then you may show them 
that the example of his pretending for liberty to our Roman Catholic 
subjects may, and ought, to teach us to do the like for the protes- 
tants his subjects. And with greater reason and pretext; they having 
a kind of legal interest in the fruition of their consciences, and 
exercise of their religion, according to the Edicts and Placarts of 
concession by divers of that king’s predecessors, and his own con- 
firmations and allowances, there being no such thing in the case of 
our Roman Catholic subjects. 


It is further ingeniously argued that persecution is good for 
papists. Not only for the safety of the state but also, 


for the safety of the Roman Catholics our subjects we may not 
dissolve or generally suspend our laws concerning them. For when 
they shall have the reins loosed to them, they may by abuse of 
favour and liberty, constrain us (contrary to our natural affections) 
to deal with them with more rigour than we are inclined to: so as 
we may not article for dispensation and liberty to our Roman 
Catholic subjects but hold the reins of those laws in our own 
gracious hands.3 


On the same principle one beats a child because, if one does not, 
it will do something to deserve a beating. Nevertheless the 
compilers of the instructions did not expect the French to accept 


 §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 72, f. 215v. 2 Ibid., f. 216v. 3 Ibid., f. 217. 
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the argument with any enthusiasm; or even at all. They hastened 
to assure the Gallic side that not only would the Princess enjoy 
full personal freedom in the exercise of her religion but the King 
would also be “rather inclined” to use his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects with all favour “so long as they shall behave themselves 
moderately and, keeping their consciences to themselves, shall 
use their conversation without scandals.” 

Sir Edward Herbert, Secretary of State, as completely deter- 
mined as his master not to give the Catholics the inch that could 
become an ell, mentioned another important factor in a letter to 
the King from Compiégne of 2 June: 


The greatest difficulty which, as I conceive, remains in the business 
whereof my Lords Ambassadors Extraordinary do treat, will be in 
point of duinine the Pope’s dispensation, wherein unless your 
Sacred Majesty do press some timely declaration, not only they here 
will serve themselves thereof to make their own conditions, but the 
Spaniard himself may use that means to interrupt, and perchance 
frustrate the whole proceedings." 


It appeared at first that French sympathy for English Catholi- 
cism would constitute no great obstacle for the negotiators of 
King James. If the English party was determined to concede 
nothing, albeit under the appearance of something, the French 
seemed prepared to accept anything for the something needed to 
content the Pope and Catholic Europe. So much is suggested in 
Carlisle’s dispatch to Secretary Conway from Paris dated 21 June: 


Though I know all things will flow more fully and clearly to 
you from the fountain (my Lord of Kensington) yet think I not fit 
to slip over the occasion that is offered without deriving to you these 
little streams from me. That concerning our negotiation: I find this 
state as well disposed thereto as His Majesty’s own heart can wish; 
being not only passionately desirous of the alliance but ready to join 
with him in a firm confederation for the common good. They only 
seek from us some handsome pretext to cover their house withal 
against the calumnies of Spain and other jesuitically affected persons, 
who (if nothing be obtained in favour of the Catholics) will be ready 
not only to draw into scorn the titles of Roy Tres chretien and premier 
filz de Veglise, but exclude them also (in their account) from the 
ordinary number of Christians. How superficial therefore soever it 
be, they weigh not, so they may have a colour fairly varnished over 


t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 72, f. 280. 
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which will not be pressed further in the execution than may well 
stand with His Majesty’s good convenience. It becomes me not to 
direct herein His Majesty’s own conscience: but if the difficulties be 
not great, the cordial affection of this state, and the incomparable 
worth of the lady deserve to overcome them.! 


Notwithstanding, the conscience of Louis XIII was occasionally 
uneasy. As Carlisle informed Conway in a dispatch of 22 July, 
the French king told him he had heard that a great persecution 
of the Catholics was afoot in England, and appeared to resent the 
fact that whereas a policy of toleration towards the Catholics 
had been pursued while the Spanish marriage was being nego- 
tiated, a policy of harshness had been adopted during the present 
negotiations. Carlisle boggled diplomatically at the word per- 
secution by way of answer, and further denied the truth of the 
report in any case. Soon after the Marquis de Fiat had arrived in 
England (August) and, using all the resources of a “singular 
apprehension wherein he is second to none,” he returned to the 
same charge. Finally authority in England was moved to declare 
through the Ambassadors Extraordinary that, 


there is at this time in his dominions, in action or intention, no 

ersecution at all: that the present state of things here are thus, that 
both for the upholding of his own honour and power of the law, as 
for the satisfaction of his parliament, and to keep in order the over- 
swelling humours of some Roman Catholics, who feeling no bridle, 
with their own transportation might have carried others into the 
mischief which might have brought upon them that which they call 
persecution. His Majesty hath declared his power, but you may 
inform and assure that king his dear brother, that his Majesty gave 
such special and strict order to his judges, to his Attorney, to the 
Lord Keeper, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to the rest of the 
magistrates to whom it doth belong, to use such moderation and 
stay in the execution, as nothing could be executed before His 
Majesty were made acquainted with it. So as far off, or near nothing, 
hath or could be done like a persecution. And for the better satis- 
faction of that king by his ambassador, His Majesty hath offered unto 
the ambassador that is here, that if he shall be pleased to produce any 
particulars, His Majesty will make him judge of the reason, modera- 
tion, or persecution.3 

t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 72, f. 373. 


2 Ibid., Vol. 73, f. 15: Conway to Carlisle and Kensington, 7. viii, 1624. 
3 Ibid. 
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At the same time the king reaffirmed the impossibility of abrogat- 
ing or dissolving any of the existing public laws on the subject. 
Nor would he consider promulgating any general edicts of 
toleration or immunity. “Comely and reasonable connivances” 
he would certainly adopt: and as a pledge of his good faith he 
pointed to the favour, honour, and freedom which “the noblemen, 
noblewomen, and gentry of this country remained Catholics did 
enjoy both in court and country.” Fair words: but it was more 
than regard for the completeness of their files that led the French 
to be more insistent from now on for something in writing. 

It was inevitable that in any negotiation touching the freedom 
of Catholics in a non-Catholic country, the question of testing 
their allegiance to a non-Catholic prince should arise. There was 
no difficulty in principle to an oath of allegiance being taken by 
Catholics: there could be a great deal of difficulty when it came 
to deciding its precise form, more especially when it renounced 
the papal power to dissolve subjects from their allegiance in 
certain circumstances. The discussion in the present context 
involved Cardinal Richelieu—already coming to prominence in 
the French state—Count Schomberg, a friend of the Jesuits, as it 
seems, as well as Ville aux Clercs, the Secretary of State. A 
dispatch from Kensington to Conway of 28 August reveals that 
the French party had proposed a form of oath considered alto- 
gether insufficient in so far as it did not reject “that pernicious 
tenet of divers jesuitical Catholics” which acknowledged power 
in the Pope to depose kings on occasion, and to release their 
subjects from obedience. Catholics in England were still to die 
for their answer to a hypothetical unfulfilled conditional question 
which was rapidly passing out of the range of practical politics: a 
fact realised on the Catholic continent but completely unnoticed 
in an England which still saw in every successor of St. Peter the 
incarnation of Pius V. “What would you do if the Pope released 
you from obedience to the King?” The French were clearly 
embarrassed because they saw the question was one best left to 
the limbo of dead theological questions to be discussed by angels 
while they danced on legendary points of pins. The English 
were suspicious at the hesitation of the French, seeing in it the 
sign of a bad conscience and fickle faith, and the mark of a spirit 
that meant mischief. The dispatch is worth quoting at some 
length since it gives the “state of the question”—a very vexed 
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question at that—as it was at the end of the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Kensington rejected a form of oath pro- 
posed by the French commission since it enabled those who so 
wished to escape from it by regarding the monarch to whom they 
had promised obedience as a tyrant; and to such, ipso facto, no 
obedience was due. Cardinal Richelieu replied to the difficulty: 


If there be nothing but that we will put in some other clause to 
provide against it, as that no power whatsoever can absolve the 
subjects from the allegiance and obedience due unto their king. 
Very good (replied my secretary) to such as shall consider him as 
their king, and as a thing due to him; but how to such as shall esteem 
him no longer a king but a tyrant and usurper? What (quoth Count 
Schomberg) if we put in (without mentioning the Pope) that no 
power whatsoever can depose kings, to absolve the subjects from 
their obedience? Whatsoever be our opinions (saith the Cardinal) 
there is more lies here hid than you are aware of: it is a point of 
faith not yet determined whether Popes may depose princes yea or 
not, and we may not undertake the resolution ph It was here- 
upon showed that being not yet determined they were left at greater 
liberty to go as they pleased. The Cardinal declined the answer 
thereto by bidding us then leave that oath, and take the other clause, 
qui par sa bonté ne les astreindra a aulcun serment contraire a leur 
religion. Of the two (quoth my secretary to sound their meaning 
better) this is more tolerable, because divers learned Catholics are of 
opinion that the oath of allegiance is in no way contrary to their 
religion. And those that are moderate amongst them make no 
difficulty of taking it. But because the disputes that may hereafter 
arise about it might be a leven of unkindness it were better a great 
deal that this clause also were removed. The truth is (quoth the 
Cardinal) that divers of the Catholics of England are persuaded 
that these words do not tie the king at all, but you see how willing 


we are to accommodate matters.! 


At this point there was a hurried consultation among the French. 
The Cardinal adopted an expedient which had been proposed a 
short time before by Ville aux Clercs. It was suggested that, 


the king of England should admit of the oath prescribed, and that 
they would allow of a protestation on his part that he is no sort 
meant to oblige himself to the use of that form towards any such 
of his subjects as should hold those dangerous tenets above specified 
but that towards such he meant to urge the oath of allegiance.” 


t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol, 73, f. 67-8v. 2 Ibid. 
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The theoretical part of the discussion ended rather inconclusively 
on that occasion. By the beginning of September, however, the 
Cardinal had arrived at a very definite conclusion in the matter 
of the oath: at least if Kensington’s dispatch to Conway of 
4 September is to be believed: 


For the accommodating of the differences (which have not yet 
come to be debated) offered to take away the oath in that escript 
particulier which he demanded; declared in his conscience the oath 
of allegiance to be no way contrary to the Roman faith, and affirmed 
it to be the general tenet of the Sorbonne; and that if any scruple 
should grow from thence propounded a way to clear it by an edict 
or proclamation which the king or master might make to this 
effect; that whosoever should teach or maintain that the Pope could 
depose kings or absolve their subjects from their obedience, they 
should be criminals de lése Majesté and so proceeded against yea 
though they were the domestic servants of Madame.* 


Reinforced by the Sorbonne, Richelieu was ready to give a 
verbal answer favourable to James in the matter of the oath. He 
was, however, far too cautious to commit himself to paper, 
sensing the danger of appearing to anticipate a dogmatic utterance 
by the Church. The English king, on the other hand, was all too 
well aware of the uses to which such an admission by a responsible 
Catholic prelate could be put. From now on, in fact, the diplo- 
matic contest could be said to resolve itself, as regards the aspect 
here considered, into a struggle for two pieces of paper. On the 
one hand the French desired in writing some guarantee from 
James that the English Catholics would be left in something 
resembling peace—the subject of the escript particulier referred to 
by Richelieu in the last extract. On the other hand James desired 
to have in his own hand the Cardinal’s important admission on 
the oath which was only of very limited use while the principal 
evidence for it remained the word of an ambassador. In the event 
James was to be disappointed. The French, it is true, ultimately 
gained their escript, but not in a form that conceded very much. 
It would, perhaps, be tedious, even if space allowed, to pursue 
the negotiations down the labyrinthine ways taken in the few 
weeks that preceded the validating signatures. The formula for 
the escript went to and fro like a shuttlecock until both sides, 
wearying of such questions as whether the Catholics should be 

t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 73, f. 132, 132v. 
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allowed to vivre en Catholique or vivre en Catholiques, settled on 
formulas for this and other articles mutually acceptable. A 
dispatch of 12 November refers to the signing of the treaty at long 
last. The marriage treaty went hand in hand with an agreement 
by the French to assist in the recovery of the Palatinate, an opera- 
tion not without diplomatic dangers for a Catholic power since 
the restoration was to be made in favour of a Protestant prince. 
Nevertheless Carlisle could at length report in a letter to Prince 
Charles of 12 November, 

At the length we have signed the articles, having been forced in 
regard of the inconstancy and perfidiousness of those with whom 
we had to do, to admit of wat conditions as they imposed on us 
rather than we would defer His Highness’s contentment. . . . Of two 
things we have made sure, that is, the person of a most incomparable 
sweet lady, and the payment of Mansfeld for six months. 


The “perfidiousness” of those with whom they had to do not- 
withstanding, the English ambassadors had given away little—at 
least to the Catholic cause in England. Such was the view of John 
Woodford in a letter to Nethersole of 12 November: 


We shall be happy in the person of the lady, and there is nothing 
stipulated which can do any prejudice to the state of religion in 
England if at home we hold a hand, and give no way out of 
security and neglect to their encroachments: for there is nothing 
granted which is obligatory.” 


Had the French negotiators been able to look over the shoulder 
of Woodford as he penned those words, they too might have 
thought of an appropriate comment in terms of “‘inconstancy 
and perfidiousness.” In any case James had no intention of 
implementing the toleration promise until a League for the relief 
of the Palatinate was formally signed and sealed. Moreover the 
Escript Particulier was kept separate from the articles of the 
marriage treaty and was deliberately dated after them. It bore in 
fact the date 28 December. It is here given in full according to the 
copy endorsed “December 1624. Copy of the king’s promise 
for enlarging the Catholics.” | 

We, James, by the Grace of God King of Great Britain etc. [sic] 
do promise on the word and honour of a king, for the reasons 
known to us, and treated of between us and the most Christian King 
of France and Navarre, to do him pleasure in consideration of the 

t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 73, f. 299. a Ibid., £. 303. 
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affection which we bear to him and to all our subjects Roman 
Catholic now imprisoned throughout our kingdom by reason of their 
Catholic faith, the singular favour of liberation. Having adopted this 
form as most certain and most direct to relieve them from punish- 
ment, and to bear witness of this our will, we have signed these 

resents under our own hand, and caused them to be countersigned 
” one of our Secretaries of State, and sealed with our own privy 
seal at London this 28th of December, 1624.1 


Alas, it was not yet time to pass the loving-cup. The happily- 
ever-after for Prince Charles and his “excellent lady” was to be 
further delayed by a negotiation which followed the traditional 
course of true love. What threatened to be an angel of destruction 
for the marriage hovered nevertheless as a guardian spirit over 
the interests of the English Catholics. Pére Bérulle had been sent 
to Rome in the middle of August (unhappy man!) with a copy 
of the articles of the proposed treaty to solicit the necessary dis- 
pensation from the Pope. Meanwhile negotiations had proceeded 
in Paris, as we have seen, to the point of signing a treaty. Neither 
side, certainly not the English, had supposed that the Roman 
angle in the triangular negotiation would prove itself obtuse. 
When Fr. Bérulle returned to Paris early in February 1625, how- 
ever, it seemed that it would be necessary to undo the bridal 
garment and restitch it from the foundation. Fears had been 
previously entertained that Spain and the Emperor would do 
their best to wreck the prospective marriage. Nor had the English 
emissaries been unaware of the activities of the nunciature in the 
proceedings. On one occasion, indeed, they had expressed their 
annoyance in terms of more than honest protestant zeal and less 
than ambassadorial decorum. Referring to Schoppius, who had 
arrived from Rome in the previous September, they declared, 


we would handle (him) like a knave as he is but that the fear of 
casting a rub in the way of the dispensation (for he is commended 
hither by the Pope’s brief, and sheltered under his Nuntio’s roof) 
makes us temper ourselves for a time (even till all be sure) and then, 
qu'il prenne garde a soy, for fear we make a French courtan of him 


by sending him away with cropped ears and slit nostrils. 


With the return of Bérulle, however, it seemed evident that the 

Vatican was taking more than a formal and perfunctory interest 

in the match in so far as it affected the adherents of the Holy See 
t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 73, f. 368. 2 Ibid., f. 177Vv. 
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in England. It appears that Carlisle and Kensington were first 
made aware of the new difficulty by Ville aux Clercs. They lost 
no time in informing Secretary Conway: 


According to the usual artifices of these ministers it was eight days 
after before we heard from them, and then Monsieur de la Ville 
aux Clercs was sent unto us with a copy of the articles enclosed, 
which he said he was ashamed to read unto us but they were such 
conditions as the Pope had limited the dispensation unto, and they 
were bound to present them unto us. We did not then think fit to 
waste any time in debating the business with him but resolved after 
we had considered of the writing to demand audience of the king, 
for the which we were deferred yet another day.* 


An interview with the king and another with the Queen-Mother 
brought them little satisfaction: served rather to infuriate them 
still more since both the royal parties persisted in casting all the 
blame for the new impasse on the papacy, professing themselves 
incapable of going against the Pope’s conditions. While Captain 
Seaton, “their busy zealous factor,” was sent off to see what new 
concessions he could win from James, the same king’s ambassadors 
could only fume at, 


this so unlooked for proceeding, that after the conclusion and 
ratification of the treaty such essential alterations, and new impos- 
sible conditions should be imposed, and that the procuring of the 
dispensation being the first and almost only article to be performed 
on his part, we should receive so little satisfaction therein, but we 
could receive no other answer from him.? 


The whole incident appeared to the English lords to be one more 
example of Gallic subterfuge, and as much was said in the same 
dispatch: 
We understand the dispensation is come simple and unlimited, 
and is in this king’s hands, and that we are confident that all these 


new conditions have been forged here. 


They did not shrink from concluding in some choler, 


That his Majesty shall do right to his own honour, and his dearest 
son, and (which we dare confidently avow) both secure and accele- 
rate the consummation of the business if he shall be pleased to reject 
these presumptuous and unreasonable demands with a sharp, stout 


t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 74, f. 60: Carlisle and Holland to Conway: 
14. ii. 1625. 2 Ibid. 
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negative to the whole, not admitting of any the least of them, for 
that would be to enter into a new treaty, to the loss of time, hazard 
to the whole business, and to give them courage and appetite to 
press for more. 
From now on it became one of the main fears of the ambassadors 
that James would yield to the persuasiveness of the French king’s 
envoys and agents in England that which they themselves had 
resisted with success in France. With due regard for the dignity 
which hedged a majesty that was also sacred, they had pressed 
upon James from the beginning of the negotiation in June, 1624, 
the need to be firm with the French court: 

And your Majesty shall be always sure of this advantage to have 
the honour of breaking the treaty. And if it must needs be upon the 
point of religion, yourself may endear yourself by that compliment 
unto your people, though for my part I am of opinion that when they 
shall find your majesty doth come as near to their demands as your 
honour, your conscience, and your laws will permit, they will 
content themselves with reasonable satisfaction. 


Moreover they did not now scruple to play upon the vanity of 
James in their endeavours to ensure his concurrence with them as 
to what was to be held reasonable. 


The Secretary de la Ville aux Clercs hath been heard to say that 
they should do themselves great wrong if they should not still 
continue the reputation which their predecessors had gotten of 
over-reaching the English in all treaties.? 

To enforce their views, and to neutralise the effects of the 
French ambassador and his friends in England, Thomas Carey 
was to be sent off at the end of the third week in February to give 
a more particular account of things, and to relate those “personal 
details which could not properly be committed to paper.” Prince 
Charles was also warned not to give ear to the wheedlings of 
De Fiat: to hearken rather to the persuasions of Mr. Carey. A 
dispatch of 24 February again tried to needle James into taking a 
firm stand against any revision of what had already been given: 

We have received most certain information that the secretary de 
la Ville aux Clercs in a late discourse which he had with a person of 
singular honour and virtue in this court, should have the boldness to 
boast that, notwithstanding the averseness which we had showed 
to the conditions of the dispensation which had been newly proposed 

t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 72, f. 352v. 2 Ibid., Vol. 74, f. 61. 
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we should see before Saturday next, que malgré nous I’affaire se 
feroit et que le desplaisir tomberoit sur nous. And when the party 
answered that out of all question we had done nothing which we 
were not assured to be agreeable to the king our master’s pleasure 
and intentions, he replied that the king would make the marriage 
because his word was past but that he should gain more by the not 
making of the match, than by the making of it for that thereby he 
might make himself chief of the Catholic League, and being so he 
need not fear the king of Great Britain and the king of Spain both. 
Add this my noble Lord to the other characters which your Lordship 
hath received from your faithful servants and you will have a perfect 
description of this false ingrateful [sic] fellow’s affections: but we 
dare assure your Lordship that if you shall take in England, as we 
doubt not but you will, a generous, stout, present resolution, 
worthy of his Majesty’s greatness and the honour of Great Britain, 
they will tremble to offend you and you shall bring the business to a 
speedy conclusion.! 
The French, put on their mettle perhaps by the attitude of Carlisle 
and Holland, proved more stubborn bargainers than the English 
lords had expected. Indeed, so determined were the opposing 
sides in this renewed tug of war that the rope itself threatened to 
break. On 8 March Woodward wrote from Paris in a mood near 
exasperation that everything had changed colour once again: 
indeed, it was disputed whether there would be any marriage or 
not. The dispensation included a clause of liberty of conscience 
for the Catholics and this was now being much pressed. In the 
negotiations hitherto the wicked word liberty had been avoided 
and refused. A struggle now ensued to include it. Indeed, if 
Woodward is to believed—the addressee of his letter is unstated— 
no less a person than the French secretary himself had been pre- 
pared to do rather special work in the office after hours in order 
to make sure of it: 

I have sent you herewith the Articles of the marriage which were 
lately published, but I have some reason to think there are others 
that are concealed. . . . The razing of a word and putting in another 
by Villeauclair after they were signed here, I doubt not but you 
have heard, and thereby may judge of the honesty of the minister, 
an act rather of a pettifogger than a representant of so great a king. 
The word razed was souffrance, and in lieu of that, liberté de 
conscience put in.? 


t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 72, f. 78. 
2 Ibid., f. 83v. Woodward to?: From Paris: 26. ii. 1625. 
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At this point the “wisest fool” gave proof of his wisdom, one 
may believe. Ina dispatch of 1 March it was announced to 
Carlisle and Holland that his Majesty, being full of confidence 
and affection in regard to “that king,” required their lordships, 
“‘with a countenance of contentment and cheerfulness,” to accede 
to the substance of the demands coming from France, three 
articles only being refused as they stood. Calm reigned in the 
tea-cup once again. Even the rage of diplomats is diplomatic. 
When Carlisle’s had subsided he felt bound to admit that, after 
all, James had given away but little. Nor had the French really 
expected more. Richelieu himself was prepared to play Janus to 
Rome and London: and well might Carlisle write with satis- 
faction to Buckingham (?) 

The explanations which his Majesty out of his infinite wisdom 
and goodness was pleased to make have seemed to them here for a 
shadow of contentment and satisfaction to the Pope, though in 
effect if they be considerately weighed, they rather turn to our 
advantage in regard of the latitude which is left to the prince his 
contentment, but by the effects it is apparent that the shortest way 
to come to conclusion was to prevent all further treaty. There now 
remains nothing but the last act which is the most important, and 
that is wholly reserved to your lordship which will consist in expe- 
dition for besides all other encumbrances which time may produce, 
the Pope’s nephew is upon the way to come hither in 15 days, and the 
Cardinal de Richelieu hath let fall in private to me, that we did reduce 
them to great extremity by confining them to a present resolution.: 
More than another month was to pass nevertheless before the 

Ambassadors could write with a proper flourish of triumph that 
their “great business” was done and “this day celebrated with 
great splendour, incredible order, and general acclamations.? 

This great splendour took place on 1 May, the Duke of Chevreul, 
standing as proxy for Charles, no longer referred to as a prince but 
as “our great sovereign.” Charles, king now “by the grace of 
God” of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and defender of the 
faith, saw fit to defend also the faith of his Catholic subjects to that 
limited extent envisaged by James’s promise of “28 December” : 

steadfast in the same will, recognising that our royal word is plighted 

thereto, again by this our writing signed under our own hand, and 
countersigned by one of our Secretaries of State, and sealed with our 


t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 72, f. 113v.-114Vv.: Paris, 12. iii. 1625. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 75, f. 1: Carlisle and Holland to Conway. 
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seal, we have herewith renewed the promise made to our cousin the 
Duke of Chevreul, and to the Lords, de Lomenie Count of Mont- 
brun, and the Marquis de Fiat, ambassadors extraordinary from our 
good brother . . . that all the matters above promised will bring the 
said favour and pardon to the Roman Catholics . . . and that our 
favour shown to the said Roman Catholics shall be comprehended 
in that which we shall cause to be bestowed in the day of our 
anointing, having regard to the good of our affairs which may not 
allow of a more explicit declaration of our goodwill towards them: 
provided always that the said Roman Catholics comport themselves 
discreetly and render to us that obedience owed by good and 
faithful subjects to their sovereign. 

To what extent were the rather vague promises made actually 
implemented? A full answer to the question must probably 
remain unknown for some time to come. It is, of course, a matter 
of common knowledge that the persecution of Catholics was far 
less severe under Charles than under the two preceding monarchs. 
Regarding some of the immediate measures, the correspondence 
under review informs us that on 11 March Conway, as it seems, 
sent one of his officials to the “Procureur de sa Majesté” (James) 
with a list of the recusants of Lincolnshire and other counties in 
order that relief might be afforded them without openly violating 
the uses and customs of the kingdom. Earlier in the negotiations 
the French Ambassador had made some intervention on behalf 
of the Yorkshire Catholics. On 21 February the Marquis de Fiat 
had written to the Lord Treasurer asking that all the fines and 
confiscations inflicted on Catholics since the Trinity term 
should be restored to them by the Exchequer. Certainly, Con- 
way, writing to the same marquis three days later, referred to 
“Yimbecilleté de l’Archevesque de York” who had refused a 
commission to enable him to ease the lot of Catholics. Henry 
Derick, writing to an unnamed correspondent in France on 
14 March, seemingly from London, writes how he accompanied 
M. Godefroy and Foster, agents of the French king in the matter, 
to the Attorney-General who, in their presence, examined the 
keepers of the various jails in London as to recusant prisoners 
still held, priests and laymen—all this with a view to their release 
when the marriage treaty took effect. When the treaty was 
signed on 21 March promise was made to the French that their 
demands regarding Catholic prisoners should be met within two 

t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 75, f. 117, undated. 
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years. In consequence of this a list of forty-eight Catholics was 


compiled. Conway made arrangements for their release in a 
document chiefly interesting perhaps for its seemingly unwitting 
admission of an untruth steadfastly maintained by the late James 
and his government: the untruth of the subterfuge that no one 
had been imprisoned merely for conscience’ sake: 


I the undersigned Edward Conway, Baron Ragley, Councillor and 
Principal Secretary of State to his said Majesty, promise to the said 
noble Ambassador that, when the above mentioned parties shall 
have offered me sufficient information and proof to the effect that 
the said charges are on account of conscience only and for cause of 
their religion, I will give order for their freedom and liberation." 


Nevertheless a letter bound up with Larkin’s dispatch of 
5 September tells a different story. Admittedly it is undated as 
well as unsigned. The opening sentence, however, seems to 
suggest it is in its correct context: 


Sir, may it please your Excellency to consider that, to the prejudice 
of what has been promised, the persecution continues. I have given a 
long memorandum on the subject to Mr. Conway. Among other 
items, a gentleman with eighteen children has been driven from his 
estate; abandoned to the justices who treat him so cruelly ... 
[MS. damaged] . . . his wife was deprived of everything down to a 
single sheet which she kept hidden away to use as a shroud since 


she was old and at the edge of the grave. And a number of like | 
cruelties which I no longer remember; which in any case I would | 


not dare to report to you for fear of alarming you.? 


Neither the writer nor anyone else, perhaps, blamed this state 
of affairs on the new king. It has been said that law in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century was not a description of fact but 
the statement of an ideal. Just as friendly officials might soften 
the impact of legislation at Westminster hostile to the Catholics 
sO sighs hostile officials render a change in the heart of govern- 
ment of little or no effect. Certainly Charles had an impossible 
task. Running with the hare and hunting with the hounds is 
always exhausting to the performer and exasperating to the 
spectator. For Royal Charles it ended only on the scaffold erected 
outside the palace of Whitehall in the bleak January of 1649. 
Meanwhile the lot of the Catholic Church in England was to be 
cast with the hare for nearly two more centuries. 


t §.P. Foreign (France): Vol. 75, f. 39v.: 28. v. 1625: “j’ay signé cest escrit de 
mon scing accoustumé.” Copy of original. a Ibid., f. 345. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LITURGICAL 
STUDIES 


T= CHANGE Or ATTITUDE towards liturgical science within the 
past few decades is remarkable. Whereas not long ago the study 
of liturgy was deemed to be concerned primarily with rubrics and such 
provisions of Canon Law as applied to the externals of divine worship, 
now it is recognised that liturgy is this worship itself; and whereas the 
chief aim in such studies used to be the exact performance of the 
prescribed rites, now it is to ensure their pastoral effectiveness. To 
express it succinctly, we may say that emphasis has been transferred 
from the red print of the liturgical books to the black print. 

The primacy now given to the black print with all its implications 
has opened up new vistas and raised fresh problems for many priests; 
among these, few will be more conscious of the change than those who 
have to teach liturgy in seminaries. They cannot but realise that the 
training formerly given to seminary students under the heading of 
liturgy is quite inadequate for modern needs; the priests of this and of 
future generations must be given a completely new outlook on the 
subject, together with some acquaintance with recently developed 
techniques for the pastoral use of the liturgy. 

But this realisation confronts the professor of liturgy with a difficult 
task. He knows that the text books in use hitherto are, as regards their 
contents, largely out of date and, as regards their attitude, completely 
so. If he has been a professor for years, and has kept up to date with 
his reading, he will doubtless have reshaped his ae altogether. 
But he can hardly be content that his students should have no book 
which is really of much use to them. They do need something beyond 
the spoken word to supplement the lectures, to provide background, 
to fill in lacunae and to point the way to further study. 

But if the professor is not up to date with modern liturgical litera- 
ture he is in a sorry position. And, however lamentable it may be, it 
is a fact that many a priest who professes liturgy in a seminary is not 
adequately equipped for what such a post demands nowadays. Usuall 
it is not his ule for he was never trained for the post. He may w 
have been appointed because he was already at a seminary professing 
some other subject, was known to be a good rubrician or to be skilled 
in music, and as nobody else was available he was ordered by higher 
authority, to his own consternation, to undertake the liturgy course. 
And so here he is, loyally trying to do his best in spite of difficulties. 

He is quite aware that liturgy now comprises far more than rubrics 
and plainsong, and dutifully begins to read about it. Before long he 
finds that it overflows into ascetics, dogma, scripture, church history, 
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archaeology, art, missiology and half a dozen other subjects. There 
seems no end to its ramifications in theory, and some knowledge is 
required of a score of developments in practice. He picks up a great 
deal of information from all sorts of books and periodicals, both 
learned and popular, in several languages; the more he reads the more 
he finds things in a state of flux. Which facts are basic? which principles 
are fundamental? how do all these things fit together? From this spate 
of changing material the poor professor has got somehow to assemble 
a course of lectures and a system of training for his pupils; he has to 
orientate his own mind, form a picture which has a definite shape, 
determine what is primary and what is secondary, put the results 
before his pupils in a way that makes sense, will be of use in their 
priestly lives and, if possible, will arouse their enthusiasm. A task 
which is far from easy ! 

But recently a book has been published which will be extremely 
helpful to such a professor—and, indeed, to his well-read colleague 
and to the students of both. It is entitled Introductio in Liturgiam 
Occidentalem, is published by Herder (Rome-Fribourg),! and is written 
by Fr. Hermann Schmidt, S.J., Professor of Liturgy at the Gregorian 
University in Rome. 

Fr. Schmidt has long been esteemed in liturgical circles, and in 
recent years his stature has grown to that of a world-figure. His book 
Liturgie et Langue Vulgaire? (1950) and his authoritative thousand-page 
study of the Holy Week Ceremonies} (1957) have placed him very 
definitely in the front rank of contemporary scholars. Constantly one 
comes across articles by him—topical, lively, practical, pastoral—in 
the leading liturgical periodicals of several countries. He is abreast of 
every advance both in scholarship and in practice, and is thus unusually 
well qualified to write a book of wide scope like this Introductio in 
Liturgiam Occidentalem. 

His purpose is to lead his readers to that degree of liturgical know- 
ledge, beth theoretical and pastoral, which is needed by priests of the 
present day. He does not set out to cover everything, for any attempt 
to do that in one book could only result in superficial treatment. On 
the other hand it is not a book fitted only for specialists, dealing with 
just one or two topics as profoundly as possible. It is, instead, selective 
over the whole field; it picks out the main facts and principles which 
have to be grasped, orders them into an intelligible synthesis, discusses 
each with sufficient depth to ensure a solid foundation, gives a balanced 
assessment of the present state of knowledge or opinion, and invites 
to further study by indicating problems still awaiting solution and by 


t Price Lire 4,500 or DM 36. 2 Analecta Gregoriana, LIIl. 
3 Hebdomada Sancta, Vol: I et II. Herder. 
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providing an ample bibliography. Any student (or professor) who 
really wants to find his bearings in the liturgical world, to know 
where he is going and how to go farther in any particular direction 
will have been well and truly introduced to his subject by Fr. Schmidt’s 
Introductio. He can be sure that he is on the right road and is facing in 
the right direction. It is up to him, then, whether he is content to stay 
where he is, or desires to go farther. 

The whole of Fr. Schmidt’s work rests securely on the firm founda- 
tion of papal pronouncements, especially those since the days of 
St. Pius X. His main sources are that pontiff’s Motu proprio, Pius XI’s 
Divini cultus, and Pius XII’s Mystici Corporis, Mediator Dei, Musicae 
Sacrae, and the recent Instructio. In the light of these documents (but 
also with frequent reference to many others of less importance and 
earlier date) he enunciates his principles and establishes his definitions. 
He expounds the real nature of liturgy and its relationships with dogma, 
ascetics, scripture and canon law. He has a splendid account, well 
documented, of the growth of the modern liturgical movement and 
of the vernacular controversy. Then comes a thorough treatment 
of the three sacraments of initiation, and of the central act of Christian 
worship, the Mass. Chapters on the Breviary are followed by an 
exposition of the Church’s year, with especial reference to Holy 
Week, Lent, the cult of the saints, and the calendar of the Universal 
Church. There is a chapter also on sacred art, another on sacred music, 
and a penetrating analysis of the problems raised in connection with 
the active participation of the people in liturgical worship and popular 
devotions. After each chapter Fr. Schmidt gives an ample bibliography, 
and there is a general bibliography at the end. These thorou hly 
up to date bibliographies are one of the outstanding features of the 
book. 

As an example of the balance wherewith Fr. Schmidt discusses 
thorny problems (and there are many dealt with in these pages) it 
may be useful to cite (in translation) what he says about liturgical 
reforms. Having expounded the reasons which prove these to be 
possible, he gives the reasons why they are actually sought, but goes 
on to say: 


The study of liturgical reforms is concerned with two aspects: the 
restoration of the genuine Roman liturgy according to sound prin- 
ciples of theology and history, and the adaptation of the liturgy 
required by the present circumstances of God’s people, circum- 
stances which have changed so much during this century. This 
explains the constant harking back to the sources together with a 
pushing forward to the contemporary needs of the Church’s life. 
Unless both these are closely combined the results will be one of 
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two things: either there will be restoration, magnificently conceived 
but pastorally useless, or else an adaptation that will be tantamount 
to a corruption of the Roman liturgy. Every problem in liturgical 
reform can be reduced to an effort to discover a harmonious blend 
between the purity and integrity of the liturgy on the one hand, 
and the pastoral needs of modern man on the other. 


Every professor of liturgy, no matter how well informed he may be, 
will find this book of great value; and every student of liturgy in 
seminaries, even if he does not acquire a personal copy, would profit 
by its inclusion in the library to which he may have access. 


CLIFFORD HOWELL 


REVIEWS 


UNCHANGING SICILY 
The Leopard, by Giuseppe di Lampedusa (Collins and Harvill Press 16s). 


HE AUTHOR of this strange but convincing, realist yet atmo- 
"hao (I am determined to eschew the hateful word “‘glamorous”’) 
book was the Prince of Lampedusa who died in 1957. He had meditated 
it for twenty-five years, but wrote it, knowing he soon would die, in a 
few feverish months. Often condemned as unpublishable, it forthwith 
became a best-seller, in fact, a classic. It tugs us in many directions. 
First, the Sicilian scenery, unknown to visitors who are shown little 
save selected items in Syracuse and Palermo: they will not understand 
the brilliant yet sluggish sun that soaks the island. They will never 
have learnt Sicily’s fantastic history issuing into an unshared tempera- 
ment. “In Sicily it doesn’t matter about doing things well or badly; 
the sin which we Sicilians never forgive is simply that of ‘doing’ at 
all. .. . For over twenty-five centuries we’ve been bearing the weight 
of superb and heterogeneous civilisations, all from outside, none made 
by ourselves. . . . We're as white as you are, as the Queen of England; 
and yet for two thousand five hundred years we've been a colony... . 
We're worn out and exhausted.” Even if true, the enigma of the future 
of Sicily, or even South Italy, will not be solved in terms of an imported 
northern (even Piedmontese) system of “development” or alleged 
“democracy” even were it incorrupt, which it never has been. (Has 
any, ever, anywhere?) Sicily is different even from the Graeco-Latin 
heredity of Naples: yet the twinkling mountainous fires of 1860 
brigandage (when this story begins) still flared in the mind of our 
Salvatore (“My blood!” sobbed his mother, over what they say was 
but a theatric make-believe); nor have the modern Neapolitan 
Mayoralities done much for the scugnizzi to whose rescue a few priests, 
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Italian and English and a lay Australian have come, in that outline- 
Catholic or anti-clerical society. 

But the book is dominated by Fabrizio, prince of Salina (surmised 
to be the author’s great-grandfather), gigantic, jolly and melancholic 
heir to centuries of autocratically paternal rule over thousands of acres. 
Sexually immoral (of course), he was devout and, with his family, 
nightly recited before supper the Glorious and Sorrowful Mysteries of 
the Rosary (in that order? or is this one of the microscopic slips in 
Mr. A. Colquhoun’s dispassionate translation?). Aware of the arrival 
of Garibaldi, the vanishing of the Bourbons and change of monarchy, 
and the need (short of suicide) to come to terms with the new money- 
makers whose one “law of life was to cheat,” he married off his nephew 
to a parvenue (his son was a no-good), and himself found solace in 
astronomy—the stars do not deviate. A “Jesuit” flits through the 
story, a sensible but colourless man: ee er was but a 
nickname for an extra-reactionary cleric—certainly his “formation” 
had not been remotely like that of a Jesuit at any time, though I am not 
sure what exactly had been the situation of the Jesuits in Sicily just 
then. But the Res Catholica was not dead nor even dying. If I regard 
the lovable heroic Pignatelli as symbolic of what could spiritually 
happen even in a desperate régime, he had not long been dead, and a 
Don Bosco was alive, and so is Don Bidone to-day in London. The 
book ends (in 1906) with three old ladies in their cocoon: an exhilarat- 
ing part has been played by a dog Bendico, whose dusty remains, 
with glassy reproachful eyes, are at long last tossed away. Rather too 
Lytton-Strachey. Let us be a little more robust. The book cover is 


magnificent. 


C. C. MARTINDALE 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


Arnold Schoenberg, by H. H. Stuckenschmidt. Translated by Edith 
Temple Roberts and Humphrey Searle (John Calder 21s). 


O SINGLE PERSON has had greater influence on the develop- 

N ine of twentieth-century music than Arnold Schoenberg. Yet 
e is a composer more respected than loved, more read about than 
listened to. Why is this? Is his importance to the contemporary scene 
limited to his work as a penetrating and creative theorist, to his 
incontestable greatness as a teacher, and to the influence he has had 
directly or indirectly upon other composers? Is he merely a “brilliant 
scientist of compositional technique,” doomed only to be remembered 
—to use Tovey’s contemptuous phrase—as an Interesting Historical 
Figure? Or is he, on the other hand, one of those artists, as beloved by 
romantic writers as they are rare in fact, whose creation so outstrips 
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its time that only in an indefinite future can it hope for general under- 
standing and acceptance? 

These are questions which any serious book on Schoenberg must 
aim to answer. Like so many who knew the composer well (for 
he was capable of inspiring intense personal devotion), Professor 
Stuckenschmidt is clearly convinced of the intrinsic genius of 
Schoenberg’s music. But enthusiasm is not enough: light as well as 
heat is needed. In practical terms this means a great deal of technical 
commentary and analysis. Could anyone illuminate the work of any 
composer, least of all such a problematic composer as Schoenberg, 
in a mere 124 pages of author’s text including both criticism and 
biography? It must be doubted. Certainly in the present study the 
criticism is thin, the biography sketchy (and, it seems, not wholly 
reliable—for example on Schoenberg’s early religious upbringing). 
One is inclined to give it at least a temporary welcome om it is 
replaced by the comprehensive study of Schoenberg which needs to 
be written, but it is difficult to see whom it can profit. Anyone who 
knows nothing of modern music would gain little (and would be 
better employed in listening to the music, or in reading Schoenberg's 
own books or technical introductions such as Josef Rufer’s), while those 
who have taken the trouble to discover even the elements of 
Schoenberg’s aims and methods will find little new to interest or 
stimulate. 

At the beginning is printed a letter from Thomas Mann which 
confirms the end of his breach (which does small credit to the composer) 
with Schoenberg after the publication of Doktor Faustus. It concludes 
“T understand the new music only very theoretically. Though I know 
something of it, I cannot really enjoy and love it.” When he wrote 
those words Mann had read this book. The problems remain. 

Eric TAYLOR 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN ROME 


The Early Churches of Rome, by Emile Male (Benn 63s). 


g ipoes BOOK was translated by Mr. David Buxton, who has added 
one hundred and eighteen photographs (with notes), mostl 
taken by himself, and these almost double: the value of the text, which 
is saying much. M. Male has a significant sentence: “Nowhere in the 
world is so little forgotten as in Rome.” But how much has been 
forgotten elsewhere or never known, or known and quite uncared 
for! We are taken back across the centuries to the very site of those 
apostolic houses where the first Christians worshipped; traces even 


of the very foundations and even of the walls of those earliest buildings 
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are detected. Then comes the “basilica” period, whose proportions, 
M. Male holds, are to be derived from Greece and subsist, radically, 
even when churches were rebuilt after the successive devastations of 
the city, by Goths, Saracens, Normans, even Bourbons, and even 
when baroque formations were super-added to them. The only perfect 
Constantinian basilica that survived was St. Paul’s outside the Walls, 
which perished cruelly by fire in 1823. It has been scrupulously 
restored, save for a flat ceiling which replaces (iniquitously, to our 
mind) the open-work timber one as seen in San Lorenzo. To us these 
slabs of ceilings (the worse when heavily coftered and decorated) are 
detestable. True, architraves were still sometimes used between the 
lovely lines of columns; but still lovelier and grander when the Romans 
used their brick to span wide space; and you had but to swing an 
arch round on itself to make a cupola, but then how delicate the 
modifications that could be made in those curves! Still, cupolas 
(without which we cannot imagine Rome) had not acclimatised them- 
selves there by the thirteenth century, the limit imposed on this book. 
Nor could Gothic, save in the solitary instance of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, make its way from France into the obstinate City. A whole 
chapter is devoted to the Roman campanili, some of which, along with 
the towers of savage barons, will have projected above the ruins and 
brambles and swamps covering so much of Rome when cattle fed at 
the altars of the Lateran or San Paolo. But the exploring mind of 
M. Male learnt much more than architecture, and his book (granted 
its strong bent towards France) is full of insight into history (cf. his 
account of the Iconoclasts, and of Otto III), and brings brilliantly to 
life faded figures like St. Nilus. Nowhere in the world is there a city 
like Rome where even the brutal imperceptiveness of Roman bad 
tasteadmitted mid-nineteenth century paintings, e.g.,into San Lorenzo; 
and near our own time the Victor Emmanuel monument and the 
Via della Conciliazione; and actually in our own day towering flats as 
bad as any in America. Well, Rome will survive if only because the 
Pope will: the last pagan poet sang: Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat— 
what was once but a world has now become the City. 

JAN DE GEOLLAC 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Church and the Nations, edited by Adrian Hastings (Sheed and 
Ward 215). 


Tz TASK of the Catholic is to be in the world, but not of it. 
Human frailty places him under constant temptation to give way 
to the materialism of his surroundings; to content himself with 
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formal adherence to his religion whilst taking his cue for daily living 
from the milieu in which his life is spent. To the extent that he accepts 
materialist standards, his influence on contemporary secular society is 
far less perceptible than it should be. The leaven fails to do its work. 
That is too often the case today. 

The failure, at base, is one of teaching, which has related religion 
insufficiently to daily living. The extension of God’s kingdom on 
earth has tended to be identified with the wider establishment of the 
organised, hierarchical Church. What has been lacking is a parallel 
endeavour to bring home to the faithful the meaning of life in Christ, 
with its corollary that Christian living should produce an impact on 
largely secular surroundings. Catholics have been called on to defend 
Christianity, but encouraged insufficiently to live it. That is why, 
for the most part, they are incapable of the best method of defence 
which is found in the full living of a Christian life. Their vocation as 
a leaven has not been placed before them. 

The problems of minority Catholicism, which are well discussed in 
this book, are soluble in the last instance only on a basis of integrated 
Catholic lives. The primary need is not that Catholics should have a 
better intellectual grasp of their Faith: it is, rather, that they should 
understand its relationship to daily living. The minority will lose its 
inhibitions to the extent that its members see themselves as possessed 
of the key not only to life hereafter, but on this earth. At base, I think, 
this proposition would apply to each of the sixteen studies of minority 


Catholicism assembled in this thoughtful book. 


The Faith Explained, by Leo Trese (Geoffrey Chapman 27s 6d). 


R. LEO TRESE has an apt pen and a most happy sense of imagery. 
Fie uses both to advantage within the limits * has set himself in 
the writing of this book. We would not describe it as containing 
all that need be known by anyone wishing to appreciate fully the 
significance of their Faith. Fr. Trese’s book is still set within the old 
pedagogical framework; but its language is clear and its expression is 
modern. Above all, it concentrates on positive explanation where the 
older books adopted an : Tw tone suited to the somewhat nega- 
tive posture of defence adopted by their writers. It can be said at once 
that the teaching of religion in any school would benefit enormously 
were Fr. Trese’s style of explanation exchanged for the more strictly 
apologetic approach preserved for so long in the writings of Arch- 
bishop Sheehan and those others who based their religious text-books 
on his approach. We are quite convinced that these are totally unsuited 
to the present generation of senior students at Catholic schools. 

We are sally convinced that, though Fr. Trese’s work is excellent 
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in many ways, it needs complementing by another. What we have 
in mind is a book, written by a master of his craft, which will relate, 
for this rising generation, the life of grace—the life shared by Christians 
in Christ—to the business of daily living. In it, they have to be shown 
that grace is not a deprivation but a fulfilment, that they can only come 
alive as persons to the extent that they live by its life. This is the book 
needed most at the moment. Its production is an urgent necessity. 
With it as companion, The Faith Explained would gain a good deal 
more than twice in value. Without it, Fr. Trese’s book, though an 
improvement on the old, remains incapable of fulfilling satisfactorily 
the need of a rising generation whose legitimate desire is to see its 
Faith essentially in terms of life. 


The Business of Criticism, by Helen Gardner (Oxford University 
Press 15s). 


RITICISM, like all arts, has not so much a definition as a history; 
- the attempt at definition must be made. Miss Gardner’s is a 
responsible and good-natured account of academic criticism, in which 
scholarship is suitably flavoured by personal opinion. 

The book is composed of two sets of lectures: the one concerned 
with English literature; the other with the Bible. The first is the more 
authoritative and puts the case for criticism as a “business” whose 
primary task is to elucidate the work of art judged as having value, 
by all means, historical not excepted. The second set explores the 
differing trends of Anglican Biblical scholarship. I should have liked 
to have seen more discussion of the effect of both literatures on what 
Miss Gardner calls the “moral imagination” ; this effect seems to me to 
open a very real critical problem. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the work is the analysis of partic- 
ular passages and works. Here the author is always helpful. One small 
point. In 

Just such disparitie 
As is twixt Aire and Angells puritie 
’Twixt womens love, and mens will ever bee, 


is Donne really concerned with the quality of a woman’s love in se 


at all? 


The Son of Man, by Francois Mauriac. Translated by Bernard 
Murchland (Burns and Oates 12s 6d). 


MAURIAC had already written a Life of Our Lord. The Son of 
M. Man is no mere repetition of that, but a series of six meditations 
followed by an Epilogue. It is the human fact of Our Lord’s life that 
is particularly stressed, and by this is meant not only the few 
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years that He lived on earth, but the life He lives among our fellow- 
men, so that we and they together join in making the Christ ever 
growing to His maturity. We may, for a moment, wonder why 
M. Mauriac so often underlines the point that Christ was not a 
“mythical” personage: here, at least, that theory has surely been 
abandoned? But what has been regretted in M. Mauriac himself is his 
undoubted gloom. He has been called a pessimist, which no Christian, 
conscious of his redemption, can be. Yet indeed we have lived through 
years, and are still living in times, such as we would never have thought 
could be possible in anything that could be called civilisation. None 
of the prophecies of necessary peace and progress have been fulfilled: 
no promise has been kept. But this book, in which M. Mauriac shows 
that his eyes are as open as ever to the horrors of our estate, shows 
also that he has found serenity and peace precisely because Christ was 
what He was, a man amongst men, and is what He is, a man in men, 
able to make us with and in Him co-redeemers of our fellow-sufferers 
and fellow-sinners. 


The Development of Physical Theory in the Middle Ages, by James A. 
Weisheiple, O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. (Sheed and Ward, 4s). 

William Herschel, by Michael Hoskin, M.A., Ph.D. (Sheed and Ward, 
2s 6d). 


Bsa OF THESE TWO BOOKS has been written by a distinguished 
historian of science. One of Dr. Weisheiple’s aims in the Develop- 
ment of Physical Theory in the Middle Ages was to put right certain false 
notions about the origin of modern science. No attempt has been made 
to belittle the solid achievements of seventeenth-century physics, 
though the author claims that these achievements can only be appreci- 
ated through a proper understanding of the earlier physical approaches 
to nature. Hence he traces the growth of physical theory from the 
early Middle Ages to the threshold of the modern era. He seems to be 
mostsympathetic when writing about Aristotle and the great Dominican 
commentators, St. Albert and St. Thomas, though he also gives what 
to the layman must be some very intriguing material on the changes 
in physical theory due to such fourteenth-century writers as 
Bradwardine and others. 

William Herschel, who started his career as an eighteenth-century 
band musician, was probably one of the most remarkable men of 
science, and Dr. Hoskin’s elegant little monograph gives a fascinating 
account both of the man and his pioneering work in the field of 
sidereal astronomy. One of the most commendable things about this 
inexpensive book is the extensive scheme of reference, which is tucked 
away unobtrusively but quite efficiently at the back. 
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Peter Claver, Saint of the Slaves, by A. Valtierra, SJ., translated by 
Janet H. Perry and L. J. Woodward (Burns and Oates 30s). 


F° VALTIERRA has collected all the known material concerned 
with St. Peter Claver (1580-1654), has added new material and 
corrected certain errors. The evidence for the Saint’s life comes largely 
from his contemporaries. Claver’s temperament made him shrink 
from decisions. During his studies, he met the old lay-brother, Alphonso 
Rodriguez, who established in him the will to serve in missions over- 
seas. But when he did in fact sail for Cartagena he was not yet a 
priest, and could not do what Fr. de Sandoval would require of him 
if he was really anxious to assist him. He could not say Mass nor 
administer the Sacraments. But Sandoval so exhibited to him the 
appalling fact of the slave-trade, that he could no more hesitate, and 
finally was ordained. Then began thirty years of making himself 
“slave of the slaves.” He did not speculate or write about the situation, 
as Sandoval did; nor did he inveigh against the essential wickedness 
of trade in human beings, let alone the ghastly way in which it was 
carried out. He simply served with incredible self-sacrifice. This in 
itself was a protest, in his own person, against the system; and the 
hostility even within his own Community that he constantly met 
with, shows that the protest was recognised. A complete social reform, 
a Christian revolution, was called for. Failing this (and on the wide 
scale it is still failing), the anti-Christian revolution was sure to come. 
Fr. Valtierra has accumulated many anecdotes (he has doubtless omitted 
many more) and thrown them together so successfully as to make us 
long for the definitive history of Claver, within the wider history of 
the slave-trade and of the “greater Spain” itself. 


The Word of Life (Gill 8s 6d). 


TS TWELVE ESSAYS which make up this collection appeared in 
The Furrow in 1957. Their aim is to initiate the general reader into 
the world of Biblical thought and ideas, to provide him with that 
background which will enable him to derive from the devout reading 
of Scripture solid nourishment for his religious life. The essays thus 
fall into two main categories, those that deal directly with the Bible 
and its environment, and those that show the value and vitality of the 
Bible in various departments of the Christian life. At a time when the 
Scripture revival and the development of liturgical piety are pene- 
trating all levels in the Church there must be many who would be 
pow for such a book as this. Naturally, reading books about the 
Bible is no substitute for reading the Bible itself, and if they make the 
reader put down this book and take up a much greater, these essays will 
have achieved success. 
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Shorter Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. (Nelson 155s). 


R. GROLLENBERG’S Atlas of the Bible was received with such 
Ewidepeead acclaim that one could only regret that its price was 
likely to prevent its becoming generally accessible. It was, therefore, 
an excellent idea to distil the essence of the larger work into a small 
compass at a price which would put it within the reach of peer 
anyone with a genuine interest in Biblical studies. The work of com- 
pression has been achieved with wonderful success. Perhaps the out- 
standing characteristic of the original was the brilliance of the photo- 
graphy and, even on a reduced scale, the effect produced by the 
photographs remains considerable. The maps have had to be reduced 
in size and number, but for all that it is fair to claim that the greater 
part of the value of Fr. Grollenberg’s work is retained in this production. 


The Battle and Brother Louis, by Louis Reile, S.M. (Newman Press 
$3.25). 

R. G. J. CHAMINADE was a young priest, aged twenty-nine, in 

Bordeaux, when the 1789 revolution tore up that city. Not till 
1801 could he begin to form a Sodality of Our Lady which was to 
be composed of an élite of young men devoted to all manner of social 
apostolate as well as to their own sanctification. Not until 1817 did 
he inaugurate his Society of Mary, in which all were welcome, priests, 
or brothers who did not foresee ordination; anyone might be appointed 
a Superior. Names were not changed (as among the Christian 
Brothers) nor a special habit worn, though we think that the all-black 
suit and gold ring as now worn, it seems, in America, must be fairly 
distinctive. The allusions to Fr. Chaminade’s own history are rather 
tantalising. He lived to be eighty-nine, “tried by government, by his 
own disciples, abandoned, it seemed, by Heaven itself. It seems to be 
the genuine stamp of sanctity that religious founders become ‘outcasts’ 
in their own societies.” (This is rather a sweeping statement.) Fr. L. 
Meyer started the first American house in 1850, and he too had to 
drink the bitter cup of sorrow. Anyhow the author seems exuberantly 
optimistic. The British tempo must seem very sedate to him. His collo- 
quial vernacular needs not a little translation. Even those amongst us 
who wish to exert a maximum of initiative hardly think of their 
novitiate in terms of “boot-camp rigour,” nor their vocation in the 
Marianiste army as that of “shocktroopers.” But Cardinal Cushing 
of Boston’s foreword fully approves of these young men’s vocation 
as presented by Brother Reile, and he will not think of us as less 
sanguine, in our way, than these young men, from whom will be 
asked the crowning grace of perseverance. 
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St. Philip Neri, by Marcel Jouhandeau, translated by George Lamb 
(Longmans tos 6d). | 


W: ARE GLAD that this is not the first book we read about 
St. Philip (1545-1595). This may be partly due to the author’s 
having wished to “preserve a casual conversation tone throughout” 
which is different from the slang into which the translation often 
lapses, especially as the slang of the hour almost at once becomes 
out-of-date. A boy writhes when an uncle visits him and uses his 
slang under the impression that he is being a boy among boys. A 
“certain insouciance and healthy hilarity” may indeed be “si 

— of the freedom of spirit enjoyed by the children of God.” But 
the essence of such hilarity is that it should be unconscious, and not 
due to a decision to demonstrate that saints are not stiff and starchy, 
and so on. The moment you try to demonstrate, you are artificial and 
seen through at once. I never forget a priest I knew of whom a soldier 
said that he was a “very kind gentleman, but erring on the side of the 
jocular.” Stiffness was not what the Renaissance associated with saints, 
but miracles, ecstasies and bodily mortifications; and Philip had, or 
did, plenty of these. Of course, a serious study should be made of his 
experiences in the catacombs, which not only injured his ribs, but 
seems to have had so strange an effect on his heart, temperature and 
nervous control. And many of his odd actions were done to humiliate 
himself, or others. Did he go too far, even in that age, when he had 
his hair cut in church, asking onlookers what was the best style? And 
his relations with St. Charles Borromeo and the contrast between him 
and St. Pius V or St. Ignatius are too lightly touched on if they are 
to be mentioned at all: they too are worthy of serious study. We wish 
that the author had kept his account of Philip’s buffooneries for the 
second part of his book. It surprises us that a French writer should 
find witty or even tolerable practical jokes that were common for a 
while in the more vulgar-minded layer of our wealthy Edwardian 
society. Thus we should have understood why — was so dearly 
loved by so many; and why we may hope it possible that his great 
innovation, the Oratory, may expand or be copied far more widely 


in the future than it has been hitherto. 


Popes Through the Ages, by J. S. Brusher, S.J. (D. Van Nostrand gos). 


HE AUTHOR is Professor of History in the University of Santa 
Clara, California, though the book is the “dream-child” of Mr. 
Emmanuel Borden. It was he who succeeded in accumulating por- 
traits, some, of course, traditional or purely imaginative, of every 
single Pope from St. Peter to the reigning Pontiff. Mosaics, medals, 
sculpture, engravings and paintings have been utilised. There are 
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several fine coloured illustrations. These are to the right: on the left 
is an account of each Pope represented, together with his coat of arms 
when these began to exist; otherwise, they are of course, symbolic. 
Often these accounts have to be compressed with extreme severity, 
but they do not disguise the fact that at times “‘the papal court did not 
exude the odour of sanctity.” But “the lurid and murky flame of a 
few popes’ scandals pales before the strong sunlight” of edification 
“a this unique history has given to the world. Often the portraits 
express what we might feel bs the character of such ar such a 
Pope; sometimes, for example, the paternal benignity of the famous 
statue of St. Pius V takes one aback. That a brief page is accorded to 
quite modern and very important Popes can be understood not onl 
because of the page length strictly adhered to, but because so auth 
about them is p23 accessible. The labor improbus that has gone to the 
formation of this volume is incalculable. 


Mary Mother of Faith, by J]. Weiger, translated by Ruth Mary Bethell 
(Burns and Oates 21s). 


Ms: R. GUARDINI has contributed a special introduction to the 
English translation of this book which was written over ten 
years ago. He well says that a book about Our Lady must be written 
by one who is so deeply convinced of what he says that accumulation 
of rhetorical honorific words about his subject are unnecessary. Such 
was emphatically the view of St. Thérése of Lisieux, so often quoted 
in this book. Such an author must, too, be firmly poss in 
Scripture; and Mgr. Guardini goes so far as to say that he knows “no 
one so profoundly and intimately familiar with the Old and New 
Testaments” as Dr. Weiger is. A most valuable feature in this book, 
which studies Our Lady’s life as revealed in Scripture, is its insistence 
on the gradual development in Mary’s mind of her understanding of 
her Son’s nature and mission, and of her own vocation. She moves, 
owing to experience guided and illuminated by grace, from the old 
world of her childhood into the fullness of the new. We suggest that 
when dealing with the arrival of his brethren to Capharnaum to 
rescue (or silence) Jesus because “they said: He is mad,” he might have 
asked himself if the “they” referred not to Our Lord’s kinsmen but 
to the senders of the message. We are glad he disregards the arbitra 
speculation that Our Lady did not die. A false deduction, blind to al 
psychology, from her sinlessness. 








NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than new to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘al] great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 
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How to Relieve 
TENSE NERVOUS 


HEADACHES 


HOW THESE HEADACHES START 

Many headaches start somewhere you’d 

never suspect—in the muscles of the back 
of the neck and scalp. When you get “nervy” 
these muscles tighten up, causing pressure on nerve 
endings and tiny blood vessels and resulting in pain. 
In turn the pain builds up more tension, more tight- 
ness and makes your headache worse. 


HOW ANADIN RELIEVES NERVOUS HEADACHES 


The special Anadin formula gets straight to the root of the trouble, by soothing 
nerves and relaxing the tautness as well as relieving pain. Anadin helps you to 
throw off depression too—leaves you calm, cheerful, relaxed. Always insist 


on ‘Anadin’ Tablets. 





Nothing acts faster than 
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The most thorough road-test of all 


— makes certain these petrols suit today’s motorist 


BP Premium Petrols (BP Super-Plus 
and BP Super) are the most tested petrols in 
the world. They are tested in laboratories 
... to make certain they give easy starting... 
yield maximum horsepower . . . eliminate 
knocking . . . run cleanly. And they are 
tested on the road as well. To ensure they 
give top performance under all the conditions 
experienced by the modern motorist. 

The superiority of BP Premium Petrols 
is solidly based upon way-ahead technical 
research. At the remarkable BP Research 
Station at Sunbury-on-Thames, scientists 
in many fields work incessantly to make 
sure that BP Premium Petrols are the 
finest available. 

If you would like to know more about 
the technical reasons for the outstanding 
qualities of BP Premium Petrols, send for a 
copy of the strikingly illustrated FREE 
booklet “Behind Every Pint of BP Petrols.” 
Fillin and post the coupon on theright today. 


What’s going on in the picture? 
The car seen going out on test is fitted 
with a Sunbury Road Test Panel, which 
measures engine speed and ignition spark 
advance — it’s particularly used for anti- 
knock testing. BP Research cars are often 
taken on a ‘simulated city traffic’ run. In 
this the driver makes all the stops, starts, 
quick accelerations etc. that would be 
mecessary in heavy traffic. So BP 
scientists ensure that BP Petrols give 
r—Send off this coupon now—-— 
TO BP, 6/8 LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Please send me a copy of the 


FREE Booklet “Behind Every 
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